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PROPOSED RATE REVISION 


The news that Director-General McAdoo is plan- 
ning a revision of rates to the end that they may 
be based more nearly on mileage and the cost of 
service, in order to produce more railroad revenue, 
will cause a jar to shippers, especially those who 
assumed that if the government took over the 
roads there would be an end to the fifteen per cent 
case, that case, in their minds, being only a con- 
crete evidence of the desire of the carriers for a 
general increase. We have said all the time that, 
assuming that the carriers were right in their con- 
tention that they needed more money, the change 
to government operation would not alter the situa- 
tion except in so far as more efficient operation 
under government control might result in saving. 
Therefore, we are not surprised that there should 
be a proposal to increase rates, though any such 
plan might well be held in reserve until it can be 
seen what saving is achieved. But we are sur- 
prised that it should be sought to get the addi- 
tional revenue by a radical change in the system 
by which rates are made. 

Any such plan, if it amounted to anything worth 
while, would mean the utter disorganization of 
many kinds of business and the necessity for much 
readjustment. Everybody who knows anything 
about rates realizes that there is ample room for 
reform in the system—or lack of system—on which 
they are constructed and that there is no more un- 
Scientific thing than the present freight rate struc- 
ture. But now is not the time to institute such a 
teform if, indeed, it could ever be done without too 
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much harm to business, which has accommodated 
itself to the present system. Business is already 
being called on to do strange and unheard-of 
things—all perfectly proper so long as they are 
necessary—but this is not necessary and there is 
no excuse whatever for it. The idea, aside from its 
unwisdom from a business point of view, is an- 
other indication that the government is running 
riot in its ideas as to what it is authorized to do 
with the railroads. As we have previously pointed 
out, it is only authorized to operate the railroads 
in a war emergency for purposes connected with 
that emergency, and revising the system of making 
rates is certainly a far cry. 

We do not believe the Director-General, under 
the present law, even has the power to increase 
rates. We think that power still abides in the 
Commission, the agent of Congress. But if rates 
ought to go up the Commission can be relied on to 
grant the necessary increases. It would probably 
do so even under ordinary circumstances, but since 
the government took over the roads and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was appointed Director-General, it has shown 
more than willingness to do everything he deems 
necessary. The fact that he proposes to bring 
about this rate revision through the Commission, 
thus keeping within what we hold to be the law, 
though he does not think it necessary that he 
should proceed in that way, does not remove the 
objection. We hope the Commission will not will- 
ingly lend itself to any such proceeding. 

All this, of course, is aside from the question 
of whether there should be an increase. That is to 
be decided on its merits with the war emergency 
in mind. If it be decided that more money is 
needed, then there are still two ways to provide 
it—one by an increase in rates and the other by 
taking the money out of the treasury and giving 
it to the railroads, the public paying in taxes. We 
prefer the rate-raising method for the reason that 
we think the railroads should continue to be op- 
erated as nearly as possible as private property, 
even under government control. The object of that 
government control is merely efficiency and that the 
government may order what it wants with respect 
to war necessities—not that the railroad business 
should be revolutionized except in this special and 
temporary way. 


THE NEW DEMURRAGE RULES 
It is interesting to note that though neither 
President Wilson nor Director-General McAdoo 
has said anything to indicate a change of opinion 
as to the latter’s power in all things over the rail- 
roads and his authority to supersede the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Director-General has, 
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nevertheless, in the matter of bringing about in- 
creases in demurrage charges and changes in de- 
murrage rules, proceeded in a perfectly orderly 
manner through the Commission. As _ Director- 
General he ordered the railroads to file tariffs mak- 
ing these changes and then requested the Commis- 
sion to allow the tariffs to become effective imme- 
diately. It was a request that any one might have 
made and one on which, on the face of things, the 
Commission might have acted as it chose. 

It would be interesting if we could see behind 
the scenes and know just how, the alacritous co- 
operation of the Commission was brought about 
and whether Mr. McAdoo has changed his mind in 
regard to his authority over that body or merely 
chose to proceed in a way that would make the 
least bother. Probably there was a thorough un- 
derstanding between Mr. McAdoo and the Com- 
mission before he issued his order and request. 
The Commission may or may not accept the theory 
that McAdoo legally supersedes it, but even if it 
does not, it is hardly conceivable that, under our 
system of politics, a commission whose members 
are appointees of the President for definite terms 
would fly in the face of his wishes, either expressed 
or understood. And how expressly his wishes may 
have been conveyed to the Commission we have 
no means of knowing. 

We still hold to our idea, voiced last week, that 


the Director-General has no authority to transgress 
any laws on the statute books and that he does 
not supersede the Commission or any other legally 
constituted body except as may be necessary for 
the purpose of the law under which the President 


undertook control of the railroads. That purpose 
is “the transportation of troops, war material, and 
equipment, or for such other purposes connected 
with the emergency as may be needful or desir- 
able.” We are gratified at the many words of com- 
mendation that have come to us as to the justice 
of our stand, and in the knowledge that many 
whose opinions are worth while agree with us. 
One, for instance, who so agrees and whose con- 
clusion was reached before he had seen our edi- 
torial, is Charles S. Albert, attorney for the Great 
Northern, part of whose address on the subject we 
print elsewhere. 

We do not say, however, that in this matter of 
demurrage rules and charges the Director-General 
might not have had authority under the law to 
make an order without acting through the Com- 
mission. The test would be whether such changes 
as have been made were necessary for purposes 
connected with the emergency on account of which 
and to meet which the President was authorized 
by Congress to assume control of the railroads. If 
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they were necessary for this purpose the justifica- 
tion for them must be the need for cars and hence 
the necessity for more rapid loading and unload- 
ing. 

The theory of demurrage anyway is that it op- 
erates to cause speedy release of cars and not that 
it may increase the revenue of the carriers who 
thus, when demurrage is paid, rent their cars for 
storage purposes. That Mr. McAdoo does not 
fully grasp this seems to be indicated by the 
language of his appeal to the public to accept in 
a spirit of hearty co-operation “the increased 
charges that will be imposed.” What is the justifi- 
cation for the increased charges and altered rules 
if not that they are for the purpose of expediting 
loading and unloading? And if that is their pur- 
pose, why talk of “accepting the increased 
charges”? If it is expected that demurrage will 
continue to be paid to any such degree as to call 
for a spirit of sacrifice and co-operation in paying 
it, it would look as if some other method of releasing 
cars should have been selected. 

We note that even when the new demurrage 
rules become effective the order to eastern roads 
to embargo consignees who do not unload promptly 
is still to stand. We wonder why higher or any 
other kind of demurrage charges if the shipper is 
not to be permitted to operate under the rules fix- 
ing them. It is rather a new departure in regula- 
tion to make rules to fit a known and appreciated 
situation and then authorize the railroads to do 
as they please anyhow. Of course everything in 
regulation is new these days and we do not object 
merely because the thing is new; but even a new 
article can be constructed with some degree of 
science. If the war need is that shippers unload 
at once and the old or the new demurrage rules 
will not accomplish that result, then something 
ought to be devised that will accomplish it, but 
the railroads ought not to be allowed—indeed, in- 
structed—to violate rules at will, especially when 
those rules are brand new ones, made to order. 

The incident emphasizes the need that on Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s board of advisers there be, in addition to rail- 
road men, some business man who can take the point 
of view of shippers. We do not accuse these railroad 
men of trying to “put anything over,” but frequently 
there is another side to a proposition that does not 
appear when those formulating a policy are not ina 
position to appreciate that other side. 


PATRIOTISM IN BUSINESS 
We have had considerable to say lately in criti- 
cism of and calling attention of the business mat 
to certain injustices or threatened injustices undef 
the new plan of government railroad control. What 
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we have said has been said thoughtfully, with due 
regard for consequences, and appreciation of the 
danger that we may be misunderstood. We are 
not expressing opposition to government control. 
We believe it is necessary under the circumstances 
in this war emergency. We believe it can, if prop- 
erly conducted, accomplish much good. But the 
law giving the President power to take over the 
railroads for certain purposes did not give him or 
his Director-General all power over the carriers, 
and we think it not unpatriotic nor indicative of 
a lack of the spirit of co-operation to point out 
certain rights that seem to be in danger of being 
overridden. We do not say but that those rights 
should be made to yield to more important consid- 
erations, but, if so, they should be taken away 
legally and after due thought, and not overridden 
by mere ignorance or desire for power, allowed to 
go unchecked for fear someone may charge bicker- 
ing or hampering. 

We say to the shipper and the business man gen- 
erally that, though it is perfectly proper for him 
to protect his interests, he must prepare himself to 
see many of what are now his rights taken away 
and, so long as they are taken by due process of 
law, it is his :patriotic duty to make the sacrifice 
without grumbling. 

That the business man does grumble at some of 
the things that have been done to him is notorious. 
Many of them who, without a shadow of doubt as 
to the right of government to exact the sacrifice, 
see their sons taken to France, perhaps to be 
killed, or who go themselves, or regret that they 
cannot be called to go, still cannot see why this or 
that thing should be done to place a burden on 
business. The answer is that it is necessary—or 
seems necessary to those who have the deciding 
of things—in order to win the war. It is the duty 
of all of us to submit, asking only that we be heard 
and that all things be done legally and in order 
and not in the state of intoxication that sometimes 
comes with power. 


PERMANENCY OF FEDERAL CONTROL 

We think that the question as to whether gov- 
ernment control of railroads should terminate with 
the end of the war, or within a certain specified 
time after the war ends, hardly admits debate, and 
we are disposed to look with suspicion on the mo- 
tives of those who would make it incumbent on 
Congress to enact another law before the railroads 
can come back into their own—who, in other 
words, would provide for permanent government 
control in the legislation now pending, unless and 
until Congress votes to do something different. 

The railroads are taken over for a certain definite 
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purpose connected with the war. When the war 
ends that purpose will no longer exist. It is not 
fair to seek to take advantage of present necessity 
to make permanent the present plan of operation. 
And that is what we believe many of those who 
favor the bill, as drawn, are trying to do. No pos- 
sible injustice or hardship to anyone can be worked 
by a provision that at the end of a definite period 
after the close of the war, federal control shall end. 
It may be said that there is no reason to suspect 
that Congress would not do the wise and proper 
thing when the time came, and enact the necessary 
law to give the railroads back to their owners. 
But why take the chance? Everybody who knows 
anything about the workings of Congress knows 
a fight and perhaps defeat would be likely to ac- 
company any such proposed legislation. It is not 
even necessary, in making that statement, to be- 
lieve that there is any ulterior motive in the minds 
of those who are against automatic restoration of 
former conditions. 

We earnestly hope the question will not get 
into politics, using that term in both its large and 
its small sense. Whatever one may think, as a 
political theory, of the wisdom of permanent gov- 
ernment control, it is not right for him to seek to 
take advantage of the present situation. The ques- 
tion now is not one of government control or pri- 
vate control, as an economic doctrine, but merely 
of government control to meet a war emergency 
that can be met in no other way. The ‘success of 
such a plan in accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was framed no more argues for the wisdom of 
permanency than would the seizure by the govern- 
ment of the coal mines for war purposes and its 
successful operation of them for such purposes, 
argue for permanency of government control of 
coal mines. 


CHANCE FOR A TRAFFIC EXPERIMENT 

One of the results of government operation of 
the railroads has been the throwing out of employ- 
ment of many commercial and soliciting freight 
agents. Perhaps it would be better to say that this 
is one of the results of the existing freight con- 
gestion, for as long as the roads are straining at 
the effort to haul the traffic offered to them it is 
not to be expected that they will go to expense to 
get more business. Still, as long as the manage- 
ment was left to the roads themselves, they were, 
perhaps because of sentiment, perhaps with an eye 
to retaining their present organization for use when 
the war and the terrific congestion are ended, and 
perhaps merely because of habit or custom, not 
especially disposed to cut down their forces. But 
now they are being cut right and left and those 
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responsible, under old conditions, for getting new 
business are the ones to suffer. This is natural and 
it is proper, so long as it is not carried to such 
an excess as to affect beyond repair the organiza- 
tion that will be needed when business again be- 
comes normal. It is to be remembered that the 
railroads are now being operated in the interest of 
the public by the government in a war emergency 
and they can be said to have no point of view of 
their own. Their function is to co-operate to the 
best of their ability with the government to make 
possible the winning of the war. 

The trained and trusted employes who are being 
let out are entitled to sympathy. It doubtless is 
some comfort to them to know that they are thus 
“doing their bit.” But may there not be further 
and more practical solace to them in the situation? 
All of them, from the very nature of their former 
employment, have many friends and acquaintances 
among shippers, large and small. Most of these 
smaller shippers do not employ traffic managers. 
They have not thought it worth while. For many 
of them, however, it would always have been worth 
while and it is still more worth while now that the 
men—the commercial and soliciting agents—on 
whom they have been accustomed to depend for 
information, are going out of the business and will 
no longer be within reach. Why is it not possible 
for these cast-off railroad employes to go to such 
shippers and convince them that now is the time 
—when they can get good traffic managers at rea- 
sonable salaries, and when they need them more 
than ever before—to try the experiment of a real 
traffic department? And why should not such 
shippers, on their own motion, seek out these 
former railroad men, if the latter do not make the 
advances, and try the thing out, for a time at least? 

Our opinion is that, presuming the man hired 
is suited to the job, there would be no regrets in 
a single case. Even if a shipper has not enough 
purely traffic work to keep a traffic manager busy 
all the time, he can find plenty of other things to 
fill his time and it would pay him to have a trained 
traffic man about the place. Business men who 
have not such departments do not realize how well 
they pay. Many men have an idea that their 
traffic affairs are moving satisfactorily if they get 
cars for the commodities they ship and the com- 
modities are properly loaded on the cars. But just 
getting cars is a man-sized job these days, and even 
in normal times an expert traffic man’s salary for 
many years may be paid by the benefits of a single 
rate adjustment which none but such a man could 
have brought about. 

If this situation is taken advantage of by both 
the business man and the railroad man out of em- 
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ployment, there will be at least no great loss to 
the railroad man and a large gain for commercial 
business. 

One subscriber writes to us with the suggestion 
that these men who are no longer needed for the 
soliciting of business be employed as “car super- 
visors.” He says that transportation men give as 
one of the reasons for car shortage and detention 
that they are unable to obtain capable men for car 
supervisors. By that term, he says, he means men 
especially designated to watch the movement of 
cars, see that they are promptly placed on arrival, 
talk to delinquent consignees and urge them to un- 
load promptly, see that cars are promptly for- 
warded when empty, and supervise the movement 
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of cars in terminals. aie 
We should say the idea was a good one. Cer- dem 
tainly there is work of this sort that could be done — Com 
to advantage and if the roads have not men enough & W#!! 
or the right sort of men to do it, here is an op- a 
portunity to get them. ine 
pref 
SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX is t 
The index for volume twenty of THE TRAFFIC eo 
WokLD, covering the period from July to Decem- §  gres 
ber, 1917, inclusive, is mailed to subscribers with for 
this week’s copy of the magazine. It is compiled B ine 
with its usual completeness and compactness and in 
affords an easy reference guide for those who keep . 
bound files of the magazine or who feel the need ther 
of referring to back numbers to refresh their § thar 
memories for accurate information—and this latter — ‘tn 
applies to nearly all subscribers. td 
expe 
LOADING ABOVE MARKED CAPACITY §— “' 
In the open forum columns of this magazine 0 
there has been lately considerable discussion as to 
the right to load freight cars to more than ten per Pe 
cent in excess of their marked capacity. The mat- to v 
ter is covered in No. 86 of the rules of the Master “*" 
Car Builders’ Association as revised June, 191/, a 
effective October 1, 1917. Under this rule, cars with 
of 80,000 pounds capacity and over, equipped with men 
M. C. B. standard axles, may be loaded to the total tinu 
light weight of car and marked loading capacity. obje 
For a car of marked 80,000 capacity, for instance, . 
the total weight of car and lading must not exceed BH ten: 
132,000 pounds. sent 
enti 
NEW HAVEN CUTS OUT TRAINS. de 
On account of the pressure incident to war activities visic 
and the need for conservation of fuel and expeditious it a 
movement of freight, the New York, New Haven & Halt opp 
ford Railroad announces, effective January 6, the disco tion 
tinuance of 82 trains, including the Bay State Limited, own 





Boston-St. Louis Express and State of Maine Express. 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Power of the Director-General. 
—There has been little public com- 
ment on Director-General McAdoo’s 
claim that he has autocratic control 
over rates, rules and regulations, but 
this is not to be taken as indicating 
that there has been no talk on the 
subject among men who have been 
concerned, in one way or another, in 
the administration of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce. Most of them have 
refrained from public utterance because they believe that 
when Mr. McAdoo has had a little more experience with 
demands made on him, he will be glad to say that the 
Commission has jurisdiction or that, even if it has not, he 
will be governed as to such matters by the opinions 
expressed by the Commission, after it has carried out 
the scheme laid down in the act to regulate commerce 
for the ascertainment of the just, reasonable and non- 
preferential rate. Another idea that has restrained them 
is that Congress will not consent to have the question 
of rates determined by one man, no matter how much 
congressmen think of him personally or officially. Con- 
gress, ever since 1906, has shown the utmost solicitude 
for every phase of every rate matter. The preponderat- 
ing sentiment has been against increases in rates. The 
theory that there should be few increases is the product 
of the conviction on which the act to regulate commerce 
was passed—namely, that control of rates by the carriers 
themselves resulted in giving particular companies more 
than a fair share of the money paid by the public for 
transportation, while giving others less than they needed 
and less than the public would be willing to pay them. 
Frankly, the idea, among many well informed, is that 
experience will tell Mr. McAdoo that a claim of power 
to regulate rates is one of the things that, for his own 
good, he should ‘not put forward or seek to make good, 
even if he believes he has such power. 








Permanency of Government Control.—The question as 
to whether government control shall continue during the 
war and for a definite period thereafter or during the 
war and until Congress otherwise orders, promises to 
become one of the big issues in the fight in connection 
with the administration’s bill. Senator Watson’s amend- 
ment provides that the control shall last for the con- 
tinuance of the war and for six months thereafter. The 
object of both provisions is to prevent the precipitate 
return of the railroads to their owners. The owners, it 
is believed, are entitled to reasonable notice of an in- 
Repre- 
sentative Sims proposes to leave the question of notice 
entirely in the hands of Congress. It is suspected that 
he favors perpetual government operation. Therefore, he 
is believed by some deliberately to have framed the pro- 
vision placing on Congress the burden of undoing what 
it and the President did. Senator Watson is an avowed 
opponent of government ownership or government opera- 
tion. His aim is to put on the advocates of government 
ownership or permanent government operation the burden 
of having Congress affirmatively pass on the question 
of whether there shall or shall not be government lia- 
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bility to furnish transportation on the king’s highways 
and decide within six months after the end of the war. 
Under the Sims provision if Congress did nothing, gov- 
ernment operation would continue. It is conceivable that 
before the question of compensation is disposed of the 
courts will have converted the present control and opera- 
tion into real ownership by saying that when the gov- 
ernment takes anything for military purposes, the owner 
loses title thereto and the government becomes pos- 
sessed, not merely of the physical emblems of owner- 
ship, but of the legal title as well, and must settle on 
that basis. 





The Rate-Making Power.—If the Director-General of 
Railways has the power to make rates, what law or rule 
is to govern him in the exercise of that power? That 
undoubtedly will be one of the questions demanding an 
answer if the present government operation continues 
long and Mr. McAdoo insists on this power. Can he 
make a rate on one day’s notice? If the answer is “yes,” 
the conclusion follows that he can make “midnight” rates 
such as tricky railroad men used to make when they had 
the power to publish rates without being subject to time 
restrictions. Such rates were scandals that led to the 
enactment of the law requiring thirty days’ notice. It 
is suggested that with the power to make rates vested 
in one man, the temptation to play politics or even finan- 
cial favoritism would be too great always to be with- 
stood, especially by a weak man. Director-General Mc- 
Adoo’s most virulent political enemies have never accused 
him of being a weakling. He, however, will not always 
be in office. Every argument that has ever been made 
against government by kings applies, it is argued, with 
double force against one-man power in rate-making. The 
king, in whose family rests the succession to the throne, 
is warned by family interest to give the best service 
possible so that the family may be allowed to retain its 
favor with king-makers. The right of succession to the 
director-generalship does not rest in the McAdoo family, 
nor will it rest in the family of his successor. 





Free Time Reduction.—Reduction of free time to twenty- 
four hours for reconsignment at hold points and other 
acts allowed by the tariffs will work a hardship on ship- 
pers who, owing to the uncertainties of transportation, 
must conduct their business on the theory that some 
cars will come through in comparatively good time and 
others will be “laid out.” At a time like this, when 
there is immediate sale for almost everything anybody 
can show he possesses, except possibly real estate, it is 
not important whether John Smith, the Boston hay man, 
has twenty-four or forty-eight hours for disposing of a 
car of hay that has arrived at the Albany gateway. If 
the man for whom that car was intended cannot take it 
because it was so long on the way, Smith can probably 
find another purchaser within twenty-four hours and thus 
escape the payment of demurrage. But in normal times 
Smith will not be able to find a buyer so easily. Even 
if he had to pay demurrage now, Smith could find some- 
one ready to take the hay at the original price, plus the 
demurrage. But when the market initiative passes from 
the buyer to the seller, the $3 demurrage on such a car 
will be an item which, in most instances, will have to 
be absorbed by Smith. Mr. McAdoo, in announcing 
the reduction in free time, said he had considered the 
inconveniences resulting to shippers and consignees and 
decided that individual inconveniences would be lighter 
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than the hurt to the general public through the detention 
of cars. A. E. H. 


SAYS POWER OF DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
IS LIMITED 


In an address January 4 before the Washington State 
Grain Growers, Shippers and Millers Association at 
Pullman, Wash., Charles S. Albert, attorney for the Great 
Northern Railway Company for Idaho and eastern Wash- 
ington, on the subject, “Railroads, the War and the Ship- 
pers,” spoke as follows concerning the new plan of gov- 
ernment control of the railroads and the assumption by 
the President and his Director-General of power that is 
not warranted by law: 


It has been generally understood that the President 
is opposed to government ownership; that he came to the 
conclusion that the railroad executives had handled the 
complex war transportation situation in a masterly way; 
but that to enable the railroads to reach their maximum 
efficiency some measure of governmental control was 
necessary;-that under governmental control every precau- 
tion must be taken to safeguard the interests of investors 
in railroad securities; and that the actual operation of 
the railroads should be left to the present railroad organ- 
izations. 

To remedy the existing condition and to facilitate trans- 
portation of all the necessaries of war, the President, 
upon the 27th of December, 1917, issued a proclamation 
taking possession of the railroads. Contrary to general 
belief, this possession is for a limited purpose only. 

In the army appropriation bill, approved Aug. 29, 1916, 
Congress provided that “the President in time of war 
is empowered, through the Secretary of War, to take 
possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the 
same to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of 
all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transporta- 
tion of troops, war materials and equipment, or for such 
other purpose connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable.” 

This act does not confer upon the President the author- 
ity to punish failure to comply with orders issued there- 
under, nor does it make provision for compensation to 
railroad officers, employes or security holders. It provides 
for possession for transportation of troops, materials and 
equipment, or for war emergency purposes. 

The President in his proclamation took possession of 
the systems of transportation “to the end that such sys- 
tems of transportation be utilized for the transfer and 
transportation of troops, war material and equipment, 
to the exclusion, so far as may be necessary, of all other 
traffic thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use 
be not necessary or desirable such systems of trans- 
portation be operated and utilized in the performance of 
such other services as the national interest may require 
and of the ordinary business and duties of common car- 
riers.” 

It provides for the appointment of Secretary McAdoo 
as Director-General, who is to act until otherwise deter- 
mined, through the present boards and employes of the 
railway companies, who are to continue the operation 
thereof in usual ordinary course of business of common 
carriers in the names of their respective companies. 

The proclamation further provides that the carriers 
shall remain subject to all existing statutes, state and 
federal, but that the Director-General’s orders shall have 
paramount authority over such statutes. 


The Director-General is directed to agree with the rail- 
roads upon compensation for the use and possession and 
control of their properties, on the basis of an average 
of the last three years’ net operating income. The rights 
of the security holders, stockholders and creditors’ com- 
pensation are assumed, and provision made for the pay- 
ment of regular dividends. 

Suits by or against common carriers as hitherto are 
permitted, except that the railroad property cannot be 
attached or taken on execution. The object of the pos- 
session by the government is the transfer and transporta- 
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tion of troops, war material and equipment. 
is necessary to exclusively use the roads for these limited 
purposes, or such other services as the national interest 
may require, the use and conduct of the railroads is to be 


Unless it 


as heretofore. They are subject to the same laws. 

The proclamation makes these laws subject to the 
general orders of the Director-General. 

It is apparent that this delegation of authority to the 
Director-General is unconstitutional. The statute under 
which this authority is sought to be delegated is one 
giving possession and control for the purpose of transfer 
and transportation of war necessities, and for such other 
purposes connected with the emergency as may be need- 
ful or desirable only. The emergency, of course, is the 
war. The statute does not repeal existing statutes, nor 
does it give the President the power so to do. If it at- 
tempted this it would be invalid as a delegation of legis- 
lative power, and consequently unconstitutional. The 
power is neither expressed nor can it be implied. If 
the Director-General should attempt to take away rights 
given by existing statutes, then, except and in so far as 
his orders are directly pursuant to the purpose specified 
in the act, such order would be an attempt to take prop- 
erty without just compensation, and without due process 
of law, would be unconstitutional and could not be en- 
forced. So that the limitation in the proclamation upon 
the right to sue the carrier “until and except in so far 
as such Director-General may by rule or special orders, 
‘otherwise determine” is one which cannot be enforced. 
The President has no authority, as commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the United States, to abrogate any ex- 
isting statute until such authority is specifically conferred 
upon him by Congress by repeal of the act. 

But the carrier, though it may still be sued as hereto- 
fore, has a defense which will considerably restrict re- 
coveries of shippers, in that all claims for misrouting, 
delays, failure to furnish cars and consequent damages 
can now be defeated by the defendants on the ground 
that the carrier was acting pursuant to governmental or- 
ders, superseding its usual duties as a common carrier, 
and hence, having complied with such orders, it cannot 
be liable for such compliance to the shipper. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The U. S. Supreme Court, through Justice Brandeis, Jan- 
uary 7, affirmed the lower court in the Bowling Green 
fourth section case, in which the Commission denied relief, 
to continue higher rates at Bowling Green than at Nash- 
ville. Justice Brandeis merely stated the’issues. He said 
the railroad company had filed thirty-eight assignments of 
error, but that the court had not found any requiring re- 
versal. 

The effect is to dispose of the contention that water 
competition at Nashville warrants lower rates than at 
points in Kentucky situated like Bowling Green and also 
on navigable stream. 


ENGINEER WANTED. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for junior civil engineer, 
grade 1, for men only, on Jan. 23, 1918. Vacancies in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the act pro- 
viding for the valuation of the property of common ¢ar- 
riers, at salaries ranging from $1,320 to $1,680 a year, will 
be filled from this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, 
transfer, or promotion. 


RAILROAD TAKEN OVER ; 

The Mohawk Railroad, formerly operated by the Min- 
eral Range Railroad Company, has been taken over and 
will be operated by the Copper Range Railroad Company, 
thereby extending this line from Calumet to Gay, Mich. 
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TRANSIT RULES—HOGS 


In its decisions in Dockets 9169, National Live Stock 
Exchange vs. C., B. & Q. et al., and Sub-No. 1, Cudahy 
Brothers vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., opinion 4855, 47 I. C. C., 
380-402, handed down by division 2, the Commission has, 
with slight modification, sustained the opinion as written 
by its examiner, and holds that present transit rules and 
arrangements governing carload shipments of hogs as main- 
tained at points on the lines of the defendants in the states 
of Iowa, ,Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois are neither 
unjustly discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial against 
either the complainants or the live stock markets at 
Chicago, East St. Louis, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

The transit privileges consist of feeding, watering, sort- 
ing, mixing, selling, double-decking and finishing loading 
under through rates. The decision goes into the various 
phases of transit arrangements. It calls special attention 
to the fact that the arrangements are not the same at 
all points and briefs into three paramount contentions 
the claims of the complainants in the present case: 

1. Hogs shipped through the transit points may be 
stopped there, sorted, sold, and moved to ultimate des- 
tinations at the through rates from points of origin. Hogs 
shipped from the same points of origin through an open 
market to the same destinations, and stopped for the 
same purpose as at the transit point, are subjected to 
charges based on the combination of the intermediate 
rates which make higher total charges for the through 
transportation than the through rates. 

2. On shipments to transit points the minimum weight 
need not be loaded at points of origin, but it may be 
completed from local or other hogs at the stopping points. 
To the open markets the minimum weight must be loaded, 
or the shipper must pay the through charges based 
thereon. 

3. At transit points defendants at their own expense 
furnish yards, scales, etc., while at open markets the 
charges for yardage, weighing, etc., are borne by the 
shipper. 

Several other contentions were made by the complain- 
ants, to all of which attention is given in the decision, 
which says: 

“The real question here is whether the defendants have 
established transit practices at a sufficient number of 
points to meet the needs of all those engaged in shipping 
hogs from the territory of origin to the destination ter- 
ritory with respect to which transit rules are applicable. 
If there is demand for the establishment of other con- 
centration points, then those points should be designated 
by those who seek to have the practice extended, and 
it is fair to assume from evidence submitted by defend- 
ants that they will establish the transit arrangement at 
additional points reasonable from the standpoint of fa- 
cilities to be used, and with respect to train operations. 

“There is no allegation in the complaint that undue 
prejudice to any shipper has resulted from the provision 


for finishing loading at some points and not at others. 
The reasons for the difference in the rules in this respect 
are not given by defendants. No finding with regard 
thereto may be properly made here. It may be suggested, 
however, that where a transit service is rendered in the 
same general territory under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, the rules should be practically 
uniform to avoid any undue prejudice to any shipper, and 
afford to all those who desire to use the arrangements 
that equality of treatment which the law commands. 

“From all the facts and circumstances of record it 
cannot be found that the failure of defendants to estab- 
lish the transit arrangements now in effect with respect 
to shipments of hogs at designated points, at all stations 
on their respective lines, is unjustly discriminatory against 
any shipper or locality. . 

“It is further contended by complainant that at certain 
transit points the defendants are engaged in unlawful 
practices because transit users are employed to feed and 
water hogs en route, and that the billing passes through 
the hands of such transit users, disclosing information 
concerning the destination and routing of shipments con- 
trary to the provisions of section 15 of the act. The 
evidence shows that at one or two of the transit points 
transit users are employed by defendants to care for 
shipments of hogs which are required to be fed and 
watered en route. Whether the billing passes into the 
hands of transit users in such a manner as to inform 
them with respect to the details of shipments is not 
clearly established of record. It is admitted by defend- 
ants that hogs billed through.may be purchased at transit 
points, but in such case the reasonable presumption arises 
that the sale is made with the consent of the shipper. 
The attention of defendants is thus called to this matter, 
however, and it must be assumed that their practices 
will be made to comply with the law. 

“In the subcomplaint the Commission is asked to order 
the Chicago & Northwestern to restore the transit ar- 
rangements canceled by it in February, 1917. It is well 
settled that the stoppage of articles of commerce in 
transit for treatment or handling, and the protection of 
through rates from points of origin to destination, is in 
the nature of a special service, which a carrier may 
concede, but which a shipper cannot always demand as 
a matter of lawful right. The Chicago & Northwestern 
states that it is willing to restore the practices at such 
division or stock-feeding points as may be demanded by 
shippers, should the Commission prescribe just and rea- 
sonable rules. The transit rules now in effect are not here 
attacked except on the broad ground of their discrimi- 
natory character. There is no allegation that any par- 
ticular provision of the rules is unreasonable or unlawful. 
No evidence was submitted as to what change or changes, 
if any, should be made in the rules as they are now 
published. In restoring or establishing transit a carrier 
is under the obligation so to frame its rules that prac- 
tices under them shall not operate to the undue prejudice 
or preference of any shipper, locality, or class of traffic.” 















TUSCALOOSA, ALA., RATES 


The Tuscaloosa Board of Trade, in case 8873, has lost 
in its contention that that city is discriminated against 
in the rate adjustments from Ohio River crossings, lower 
Mississippi River crossings, Gulf, south Atlantic Virginia 
ports, eastern cities and interior eastern points, and from 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory or that the rates are un- 
duly prejudicial in favor of Birmingham, Montgomery 
and Selma, Ala. The opinion (No. 4864), 47 I. C. C., 483- 
506, was handed down by Commissioner Daniels and sets 
forth in detail the situation in so far as it affects all 
the rates in southeastern territory, the present rate ad- 
justment having become effective Jan. 1, 1916. The de- 
cision is in part as follows: 

“Complainant urges that the rates from all points of 
origin to Tuscaloosa should be on a parity with rates 
to Birmingham and directs attention to the so-called 
Birmingham district or group to points included in which 
inbound class and commodity rates for years have been 
and now are the same as to Birmingham proper. In 
other words, it seeks to have the boundaries of the Bir- 
mingham district or group extended some 56 miles to 
include Tuscaloosa. The grouping heretofore, taking the 
Louisville & Nashville as typical, has never extended 
farther than Bessemer, a point 11 miles distant from 
the Birmingham depot, and has in the main included 
only points lying within or immediately adjacent to the 
Birmingham switching limits and reached by substantially 
all of the carriers which compete at Birmingham. A dif- 
ferent situation exists with reference to outbound rates 
from coal and iron producing points, many of which are 
accorded the same rates as from Birmingham; but these 
rates are not in controversy and their controlling com- 
petitive conditions are not similarly applicable to the 
inbound rate structure. As a mere grouping proposition 
the record presents no justification for the establishment 
of rates to Tuscaloosa on the same basis as to Birming- 
ham, Bessemer, Ensley, Pratt City and other Birmingham 
rate points. If there is warrant for the inclusion in the 
Birmingham group of Tuscaloosa or similar distant points 
it must be sought elsewhere than in the uniformity of 
inbound rates to Birmingham near-by points. 

“Tuscaloosa’s merchants and shippers sometimes buy in 
much the same inarkets as those at Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery and Selma, and the selling territories often over- 
lap. In fact, it is stated that Birmingham can buy against 
Tuscaloosa, ship to Birmingham, and reship to Tuscaloosa 
and contiguous points in competition with Tuscaloosa. 
These conditions, however, are due in part to the out- 
bound rates which are not before us. Any differences in 
inbound rates must be reflected in the ability of one 
city to compete with others, but marked dissimilarity 
of conditions affecting the competing points may and 
should be recognized in any relative adjustment of rates, 
and where such recognition entails rate disparities the 
primary question is whether the disparities are fully war- 
ranted by the varying conditions. In this case we are 
of opinion and find that the relative potency of the com- 
petitive forces and the wide variance of controlling in- 
fluences at Tuscaloosa, Birmingham, Montgomery and 
Selma are such as to negative the allegation of unlaw- 
fulness in the prejudice against or disadvantage to Tus- 
caloosa. The complaint will therefore be dismissed. 

“For many years the rates from New Orleans to Tus- 
caloosa have been the same as from New Orleans to 
Birmingham and the relation is continued under the 
revision of Jan. 1, 1916, the common rates being on a 
97-cent scale. In 1896, because of the competition be- 
tween the various Ohio and Mississippi river crossings 
the New Orleans & Northeastern and Alabama Great 
Southern made the rates from New Orleans to Birming- 
ham on the first six classes the same as the rates from 
Cincinnati to Birmingham. Under the revised rates of 
Jan. 1, 1916, and pursuant to Fourth Section Order 3866, 
the rates from New Orleans to Birmingham were made 
the same as the rates from Louisville to Birmingham. 
From New Orleans to Birmingham by the short route it 
is 355 miles, and from Louisville to Birmingham by the 
short route it is 394 miles. 

“The carriers show that market competition between 
New Orleans and the Ohio River cities, St. Louis and 
Memphis is keener at Birmingham than at Tuscaloosa; 
and consequently that, in according the latter the same 
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rates from New Orleans as Birmingham, Tuscaloosa re- 
ceives lower rates than it otherwise would were this 
market competition not present at Birmingham. 

“It must be understood, however, that our findings 
herein are without prejudice to any conclusions which 
may be reached on the comprehensive record now making 
in Southeastern Rate Adjustment, Docket No. 9516.” 


RATES ON LUMBER 


By its report in Docket No. 8429, D, C. Stimson et al. 
vs. L., H. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al., opinion No. 4866, 47 
I. C. C., 508-511, the Commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint and, in doing so, holds that the rates on lumber 
from Owensboro, Ky., to New York and Brooklyn are 
neither unjust nor unduly prejudicial in favor of Evans- 
ville. Some fourth section violations were also involved 
in the case and were covered by Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 1065, but inasmuch as they have already been 
disposed of in Fourth Section Order No. 6727, a finding 
with respect thereto was not necessary. The order re- 
ferred to permits the charging of lower rates on lumber 
from Evansville and Henderson to New York than are in 
effect from intermediate points, provided they do not ex- 
ceed by more than 120 per cent the rate from Chicago to 
New York on like materials and that they do not exceed 
the lowest available combination of rates between the 
same points. 


SPOTTING CARS 


In a divided opinion the Commission holds, in Docket 
No. 8953, Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., vs. Pa. Co. et al., opinion 
No. 4867, 47 I. C. C., 512-17, that the refusal of the carrier 
to pay an allowance for spotting cars while at the same 
time performing the same service free of charge for 
other similarly situated steel mills subjected the com- 
plainant to undue prejudice and disadvantage. Repara- 
tion will be allowed upon the filing of approved state- 
ments. 

From the testimony in this case it appears that, with 
the exception of a few months in 1915, the Stewart Iron 
Company had for thirty-three years performed its own 
spotting. In 1905 a contract was entered into whereby 
the carriers undertook to perform the service and did 
perform it until April, 1914, when, acting on the decision 
of the Commission in the industrial railways case, they 
discontinued the service, resuming it again in May, 1916, 
under a further decision of the Commission, in “Car 
Spotting Charges.” The position of the complainant is 
about the same as that of other steel plants in the Sharon 
district. Commissioner Harlan dissented without express- 
ing his reasons for so doing. Commissioners Aitchison 
and Woolley did not participate in the disposition of the 
case. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


Division 2 of the Commission, in handing down its de- 
cision in the cases of the Alabama Packing Co. vs. L. & 
N. et al., Docket No. 8912, and 8985, Steagall & Lightfoot 
et al. vs. L. & N. et al., and fourth section applications 
of the L. & H. and the M.’& O. opinion No. 4869, 47 I. C. C., 
524-531, holds that the present and proposed rates on 
horses and mules, cattle and hogs to Birmingham from 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee are unreasonable and 
unjust to the extent that they exceed the sums of the 
intermediates. It also dissallows the fourth section ap- 
plications asking for the continuance of present violations 
of that section and gives the carriers until March 1 to 
align their tariffs in accordance with rates named in the 
decision, many of which are those which the carriers 
agreed at the hearing would be satisfactory to them. 

The hearing disclosed the unusual fact that to Birming- 
ham and Montgomery, both highly competitive points, were 
accorded rates that were higher than to local and non- 
competitive points in the immediate vicinity of those 
cities. The rates into these two cities exceeded the rates 
northbound between the same points, and the live stock 
rates generally to these two cities are in excess of the 
mileage scale applicable between the local stations. These 
rates have been in effect for seven or more years. The 
report holds that there is no justification for such a rate 
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situation and its long continuation is but an aggravation 
of the offense. ; 

The decision will have the result of reducing the rate 
on horses and mules from Bowling Green to Birmingham 
from $76 to $70; from Franklin the rate is to be $65 in- 
stead of $71 and $68; from Gallatin, Tenn., the rate will 
be reduced from $63 to $60; and from Nashville, from 
$53 to $50. The future rates on cattle and hogs will be 
$40 from Nashville, Overton and Brentwood; $32 from 
Pulaski; and $30 from Harwell and Prospect. 


GRAIN TO OMAHA 


In opinion No. 4870, 47 I. C. C., 532-9, Docket No. 9340, 
Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Great Northern Railway Co. 
et al., the Commission, through division No. 2, gives the 
Great Northern to February 15 to cease the publication 
and enforcement of its rule to the effect that it will not 
permit its cars loaded with grain at South Dakota sta- 
tions to move through Omaha under its published rates 
with the C., B. & Q. Until November, 1916, such cars 
had been allowed to go through under the through rates. 
At that time the Great Northern refused either to divert 
cars or transfer the grain, and this is the second attempt 
the Great Northern has made to stop the practice, the 
other being in 1913, when the matter was brought to 
the attention of the Commission and the case set for 
hearing, but it was not carried to issue for the reason 
that the president of the Great Northern and the vice- 
president of the C., B. & Q. agreed that they would fur- 
nish, without discrimination, cars for the purpose re- 
ferred to. 

The Commission now holds that, under the joint rates 
established and maintained by the defendant carriers, the 
shippers of grain at South Dakota points are entitled to 
send their shipments through to Omaha, and the carriers 
cannot lawfully withhold such shipments indefinitely at 
Sioux City or any other intermediate point to await for- 
eign cars to which the contents may be transferred. To 
continue the practice which the railroads have inau- 
gurated means the detention of grain and cars in which 
it was shipped to Sioux City for a period of not less 
than ten days in many instances, and the Great Northern 
claimed the right to hold such cars indefinitely. “No 
tule,’ says the Commission, “or practice may lawfully 
operate to make nugatory the obligation that rests upon 
the Great Northern and the Burlington to move traffic 
promptly over the through route they have established 
and under the joint rates they publish. 

“In times of severe car shortage, such as occurred last 
fall and winter, what is to be said of a rule or regu- 
lation that permits or requires the detention of cars at 
terminal points on the Great Northern from 10 to 90 
days? The general demand is to keep cars moving to 
serve the commerce of the nation. Carriers are obligated 
to make such arrangements with each other, under joint 
rates, as will insure prompt exchange of equipment at 
junction points. The movement of traffic through from 
point of origin to destination may not be lawfully im- 
peded or interrupted because such arrangements have 
not been made, or because connecting carriers fail to 
observe what the initial carrier may consider to be its 
due in the way of car exchange. 

“Under the recent amendment of section 1 of the act, 
giving this Commission jurisdiction of car service—that 
is, the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and 
return of cars used in the transportation of property, the 
Commission is clothed with ample authority, should the 
occasion require, to protect the Great Northern against 
any unfair practices of its connections in the matter of 
interchange of cars at Sioux City.” 


LUMBER TO SIOUX CITY 


In its decision in I. and S. 1099, Lumber to Sioux City, 
opinion 4871, 47 I. C. C., 540-1, the Commission sustains 
the contention of the complainants, represented by the 
Sioux City Commercial Club, and the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association of Memphis, that the proposed in- 
creases on yellow pine, carloads, from points in group 5 
of the southern yellow pine blanket and intermediate 
group 8 to Sioux City and Morningside, Ia., are unjust 
and unreasonable, and the carriers have until March 1 
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to cancel the tariffs carrying the proposed increases. 
They will, however, be allowed to establish, on not less 
than five days’ notice to the Commission and the public, 
rates from group 5 to Service City and Morningside not 
more than two cents higher than corresponding rates 
to Omaha. This follows the Commission’s decision in 
Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
A. & W. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C., 347, in which it held that 
rates from the same originating groups, among others, 
to Sioux City, on lumber and other forest products, other 
than yellow pine, should not exceed the corresponding 
rates to Omaha by more than two cents per 100 pounds, 
and it sees no reason why there should be any different 
relationship as respects yellow pine. 


RICE AND PRODUCTS 


The contention that carload rates on clean rice and 
rice products from milling points in Arkansas to destina- 
tions in New England Freight Association territory, Trunk 
Line territory, C. F. A. territory, Western Trunk Line 
and Oklahoma are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
and unjustly prefer shippers of rice and its products in 
Louisiana, Texas, New Orleans and Memphis, as repre- 
sented in the complaint of the Arkansas Rice Shippers’ 
Traffic Bureau against the Ann Arbor et al. (Docket No. 
8515, opinion No. 4875, 47 I. C. C., 566-575), is for the 
most part denied in the following findings: First, that 
the group adjustment, considered as a whole, does not 
operate to the disadvantage or undue prejudice of the 
Arkansas shippers; second, that the rates on rice and 
its products from Arkansas to destinations in the ter- 
ritory referred to, except Oklahoma, are not shown to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, except where the 
rates exceed the aggregates of the intermediates. The 
only contention granted is to the effect that the rates 
from Arkansas to Oklahoma destinations are unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed rates prescribed in 
the decision and which are to be made effective by the 
carriers on or before April 1. The decision also covers 
parts of fourth section application 458 and others. The 
fourth section order is No. 7127. 


MISROUTING OF CORN 


In its opinion No. 4877, 47 I. C. C., 581-2, the Commis- 
sion has reversed its decision on a previous hearing in 
Dockets 7939, McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Northern, 
and Sub. No. 1, James A, Gould vs. same. These com- 
plaints involved the misrouting of certain unrouted ship- 
ments of bulk corn between points in Minnesota, and in 
the former decision it was held that the complainants were 
entitled to reparation by reason of the fact that somewhat 
lower rates were applicable via a slightly longer intrastate 
route. On request of the Great Northern a rehearing was 
granted. on the question of jurisdiction of the Commission 
over intrastate routes and rates as well as on the merits 
of the case. Waiving all question of jurisdiction, the Com- 
mission now holds that the intrastate route would have 
been neither practicable nor reasonable. The complainants, 
however, have 90 days in which to apply for a further 
hearing on the question of the reasonableness of the inter- 
state rates which were assessed on the shipments involved 
if they see fit to do so. In the absence of any action on 
the part of the complainants, the cases will be dismissed. 


COAL TOLERANCE 


CASE NO. 9553 (47 I. C. C., 549-556) 


NORTHWESTERN TRAFFIC & SERVICE BUREAU, 
INCORPORATED, VS. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted July 5, 1917. Opinion No. 4873. 


1. Tolerance is the allowable margin of error between the 
origin and destination of scale readings, arising from dif- 
ferences in scales or errors in weighings or from the ab- 
sorption or evaporation of moisture by the shipment in 
transit, which must be exceeded as a condition precedent 
to the correction of the billed weight and the reweighing 
of the shipment free. 

The question here involved is whether the increased total 
tolerance has been justified, even though the increase was 
effected by providing separately for a moisture tolerance 
as an addition to the previous scale tolerance; Held, That 


to 
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the increase of March 1, 1917, in the tolerance on coal is 
not justified. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 
DANIELS, Commissioner: 

Prior to March 1, 1917, the defendants’ tariffs provided 
that the weight of shipments of coal as determined at 
the point of origin would be corrected, and that no charge 
for the reweighing would be made, when the difference 
between that weight and the weight as determined at the 
point of destination upon a reweighing of the shipment 
at the request of the shipper or consignee exceeded 1 
per cent of the point of origin weight, subject to a mini- 
mum of 500 pounds. Effective on the date mentioned 
the tariffs were so amended as to provide for an addi- 
tional difference between the two weights of 1 per cent 
of the point of origin weight on bituminous coal, and of 
one-half of 1 per cent on anthracite coal, as a condition 
precedent to the correction of the origin weight and the 
reweighing of the shipment free. The difference between 
the two weights is rererred to in each case in the record 
as “tolerance.” The first-mentioned tolerance covered 
only scale variations due to differences in scales or the 
errors in weighing thereon, while the additional tolerance 
covered variations in weight assumed to be due to the 
absorption or evaporation of moisture by the shipment 
in transit. The complainant members of the petitioning 
association, who are engaged in the operation of coal 
yards at various points throughout the territory affected, 
allege that these tolerance percentages, both separately 
and combined, are unreasonable and should not exceed, 
combined, “somewhat less than 1 per cent;” that they 
subject coal as a particular description of traffic to un- 
due prejudice and disadvantage and give to other com- 
modities, as to which the total tolerance is only 1 per 
cent, an undue preference and advantage; and that they 
are unlawful in that they act to limit the liability of 
carriers for loss of freight in transit, the latter conten- 
tion being based upon the accepted practice of the defend- 
ants in requiring shippers to reduce their claims for 
alleged shortage by the amount of the tolerance. 

The complaint covers carriers operating in the states 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Kansas. 


The two tolerances described are now published in one 
tariff rule, which provides that they shall be computed 
separately and added together, the percentage in each 
case to be taken of the weight as determined at the point 


of origin. On cars of 50,000 pounds or more of bituminous 
coal this is tantamount to saying that the total tolerance 
shall be 2 per cent; but on cars of a lesser weight this 
is not true, on account of the operation of the minimum 
weight provision of the scale tolerance. Thus on a 40,000- 
pound car a 2 per cent tolerance would amount to 800 
pounds, whereas by computing the tolerances separately 
and adding them together the total tolerance would be 
900 pounds, made up of the 500-pound minimum, in lieu 
of the 1 per cent, for the scale tolerance, plus 400 pounds, 
or 1 per cent, for the moisture tolerance. 


The provision for tolerance on commodities generally 
has been in effect for a number of years and has varied 
in different localities. We discussed the question in In 
re Weighing of Freight by Carrier, 28 I. C. C., 7, wherein 
it appeared that the tolerance was 1,000 pounds in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory and 500 pounds in some other 
parts of the country. We there held that the 1,000-pound 
tolerance was too high and that “if one tolerance is to 
be fixed for the weighing of all commodities, 500 pounds 
would seem to be large enough,” but we entered no order 
in that proceeding. As a result of that proceeding the 
American Railway Association and the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which is perhaps the largest of the ship- 
pers’ organizations. each appointed a committee to co- 
operate in the formulation of a national code of rules 
governing the weighing of freight, which would be satis- 
factory to both carriers and shippers. On June 14, 1914, 
we recommended the adoption of the code agreed upon 
by these committees, subject to our further consideration 
of any or all of the rules upon complaint. A note imme- 
diately following the rule governing tolerance provided 
that “tolerance on coal and coke does not include dif- 
ference in weight due to evaporation, which shall be 
determined and published in initial carrier’s tariffs.” The 
additiona] tolerance of March 1, 1917, was provided for by 
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reason of the reservation contained in this note. The 
tolerance referred to in the weighing investigation appears 
to have covered all differences in weight, including dif. 
ferences due to the evaporation and shrinkage of moisture 
as well as scale variation. 

The record does not definitely establish the basis for 
either of the tolerances now being considered. Asked 
whether the scale tolerance was arrived at from actual 
tests of shipments weighed and reweighed under ordinary 
transportation conditions, the witness for the carriers 
stated that “I am free to confess that I am not sure where 
the 1 per cent came from. * * * [I think it was a 
good deal like Topsy—it just grew. The 500-pound mini. 
mum was the outgrowth of the weighing case of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission * * *, The 1 per 
cent was, I think, just a general condition that was con- 
ceded to by both contending parties. * * * I have an 
indistinct idea that the 1 per cent was something that 
had previously governed in a good many of the different 
territories.” 

The’ defendants’ explanation of the moisture tolerance 
is equally general in character and not grounded on 
actual tests on their part. Chief reliance is placed upon 
tests made by the Bureau of Mines of the United States 
Geological Survey, the results of which are compiled in 
the following table: « 

Average Per Cent of 
—Moisture— 

Total In Lost by 
Number of Coal as Air- 
Samples. Received. Drying. 

3.08 
4.52 


11.65 
12.04 
14.78 
7.12 
5.90 
12.48 
5.73 
38.07 


2.81 


State. 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


ain 
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Kentucky 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Dakota (lignite) 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 

South Dakota (lignite) 
Texas (lignite) 

Utah 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 
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It appears, however, that these laboratory tests of the 
Bureau of Mines were made under substantially different 
circumstances and conditions from the practical tests that 
would be more pertinent to the issue here involved. 


The wintess knew nothing of the period or periods over 
which these tests were made, or of how the samples 
were selected, or of the general procedure of the Bureau 
of Mines in making the tests, and he knew of no tests 
made by the individual defendants under actual ‘trans- 
portation conditions in the ordinary course of business. 
He stated that “we had the government tests covering 
some 4,000 samples that we felt were good enough for us.” 


The obligation devolved upon the carrier to justify this 
addition to the former tolerance. It had, or could have 
had, in its possession a record of the origin weights of 
cars of coal and the destination weights where request 
at destination had been made to reweigh the coal. The 
absence of any evidence of this kind upon the record is 
significant, although it should be recited that counsel 
for the carriers on argument expressed the carrier’s 
willingness to afford the Commission additional informa- 
tion based on such records as the carriers might have. 
Instead, however, of putting in evidence actual records 
of origin and destination weights, the carriers contented 
themselves with reference to certain experiments con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines. There is nothing to show 
that these experiments in any wise cover the absorption 
of moisture by coal. There is no compelling force in 
the suggestion that the conditions governing the experi- 
ments which determined loss in weight by drying were 
so analogous to the conditions under which coal moves 
in cars as to justify inferentially the tolerance rule to 
cover this factor of loss or gain due to moisture. 

The defendants have not shown that they adopted the 
moisture tolerance on anthracite coal as a result of actual 
tests on their part. They state that they established this 
tolerance at‘ one-half of 1 per cent because the eastern 
earriers of anthracite coal had done so. The eastern 
lines, however, also established the moisture tolerance 
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on bituminous coal at the same figure. This was doubled 
py the defendants, they state, because their coal contains 
more moisture and loses more weight by evaporation, as 
shown by the comparison of western coals with those 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania afforded by the above 
table. 

The defendants point out that not only is the scale 
tolerance of 1 per cent in effect quite generally intrastate 
throughout the territory affected but also that the moisture 
tolerances here attacked are in effect intrastate in Indi- 
ana, Missouri and Iowa; on the Illinois Central in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Mississippi; on interstate traffic 
in Texas; that authority for their publication has been 
given in Wisconsin and Minnesota; and that no protest- 
ants appeared in a suspension proceeding now pending in 
Illinois. They further direct attention to the provision 
in an Oklahoma statute that for a discrepancy between 
the origin and destination weights of coal “the carrier 
delivering to the consignee shall be liable to the consignee 
for all deficiencies in weight less the natural shrinkage, 
which shall not exceed 1 per cent for a 15C-mile haul or 
less, and 14% per cent on more than a 150-mile haul.” 

The complainant presents figures which, they state, 
represent the results of actual reweighing tests at des- 
tination in support of their contention that the tolerance 
percentages are too high. 

One member of the complainant association, who oper- 
ates a coal yard at Minneapolis, testified that the average 
shortage from the billed weight on 54 carloads of bitumi- 
nous coal, about 50 per cent of his total shipments, re- 
weighed over wagon scales at that point during March 
and April, 1917, was 175 pounds a car. The total over- 
weight was subtracted from the total underweight before 
the division by 54. Thirty-seven cars were short an av- 
erage of 427 pounds and 17 exceeded the. billed weight 
an average of 403 pounds. The scales at Minneapolis 
are tested by the state about twice a year. 

Another of complainant’s members testified that the 
average shortage on 18 carloads of hard coal, computed 
in the same way as that above described, shipped to one 
customer at Minneapolis during the period from March 
1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, was 32 pounds a car, and the 
average shortage on 27 carloads of bituminous coal shipped 
to the same customer during the same period 470 pounds 
acar. This coal was sold on the basis of weights deter- 
mined by the state. 

A third member testified that the total net shortage 
from the billed weights on 63 carloads of ex lake coal 
shipped from Superior, Wis., to Minneapolis during the 
period from April 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, after deducting 
overweights totaling 2,940 pounds on some of the gars, 
was 9,960 pounds. These destination weights were taken 
over track scale, the regulation of which, as well as the 
supervision of the process of weighing, is by the state. 
These cars were weighed both loaded and empty. 

One company, which operates 70 coal yards throughout 
five of the western states involved, testified that the av- 
erage shortage from the billed weights on about 95 per 
cent of its total shipments of both bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, including its receipts of western, southern and 
eastern coals, was 1.45 per cent in 1913, 1.36 per cent 
in 1914, 1.30 per cent in 1915, and 1.75 per cent in 1916, 
the latter percentage being abnormally high, it was said, 
on account of the higher price of coal in 1916 and a 
correspondingly greater loss from theft. The 1915 test 
involved the reweighing of approximately 47,000 tons of 
coal and the 1916 test the reweighing of about 50,400 tons. 

This complainant further testified that the difference 
between the invoice and selilng weights of his shipments 
in 1915 was 1.63 per cent of the total billed weight, which 
included loss from pilferage and other shrinkage incident 
to the open-yard storage of the coal from the receiving 
period from May 15 to July 15 to the selling period of 
October, November and December. 

The differences between the wagon-scale weights and the 
track-scale weights of 40 cars weighed over both a wagon 
scale and a track scale by this complainant at Goodland, 
Kan., during the years 1915 and 1916 ranged from 130 
to 6,270 pounds. Of the differences over 1,000 pounds 
the track-scale weights exceeded the wagon-scale weights 
by 1,010, 1,140, 1,470, 1,770, 1,210, 1,220 and 6,270 pounds, 
on seven of the cars; while the wagon-scale weights ex: 
ceeded the track-scale weights by 1,090, 1,410, 1,630 and 
2,410 pounds, on four of the cars. 
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We understand that this complainant also subtracted 
the total overweights from the total underweights in ar- 
riving at the average shortage. 

The defendants, referring particularly to the tests made 
by the last-mentioned complainant, state first that the 
wagon tests are unreliable because the liability to error 
is “multiplied in exact ratio to the number of wagon- 
loads in the car,” and, second, that the “fundamental 
fallacy” underlying these tests is that they present aver- 
age figures. In amplification of this latuer thought it is 
suggested, with respect to the scale tuierance, that with 
a sufficient number of tests the difference in weight will 
average itself out by the number of overweights counter- 
balancing the number of underweights, since the likeli- 
hood of error one way is as great as the other, but that 
even so, the scale tolerance is not shown to be improper, 
since the margin of error would still exist; that is, it 
would still be, say, 1,000 pounds -if a given number of 
reweighed cars were each 1,000 pounds short of the billed 
weight and an equal number exceeded the billed weight 
in that amount. With respect to the moisture tolerance, 
however, the case is said to be different, since ordinarily 
the difference in weight is due to the evaporation rather 
than to the avsorption of moisture, and therefore will 
not average itself out with any number of tests. The 
contention, therefore, is that the average difference in 
weight shown by the complainant’s tests are really dif- 
ferences due to the evaporation of moisture content, and 
that, properly analyzed, they support the defendants’ case. 

The defendants concede that the total tolerance cannot 
be definitely apportioned between its constituent elements 
of scale and moisture tolerance. 

The burden of proof rests with the defendants, not only 
with respect to the establishment on March 1, 1917, of the 
additional 1 per cent for moisture tolerance, but as well 
with respect to the increase on that date in the total 
tolerance, which is the net result of the change, and 
which presents the issue of prime importance to the 
shipper. 


In Stopping of Cars in Transit to Complete Loading, 
36 I. C. C., 130, we interpreted that clause of the act 
which limits its specific reference to the carrier’s burden 
of proof to increased rates to embrace by necessary im- 
plication “any change disadvantageous to the shipper ex- 
isting at the time the suspended schedule is filed.” We 
think that view is amply warranted here, where a rule 
of long standing is changed to the disadvantage, in many 
cases, of the shipper, and where the general facts bearing 
upon the justification of the rule are more fully within 
the reach of the carrier than of the shipper. 

Even conceding the contention of the defendants that 
the numerous processes incident to the reweighing in 
part lots of a shipment over a wagon scale conduce less 
to accuracy than the single reweighing of the entire con- 
tents of the car over a track scale, the results of the 
complainant’s reweighings over wagon scales, as well as 
its reweighing over track scales, still remain such as to 
create an impression of unreasonableness in the total 
tolerance, which requires for its dissipation more sub- 
stantial evidence of a practical nature than is presented 
by the defendants upon this record in justification of the 
increase in that tolerance. 


We can hardly accept the previously described labora- 
tory tests made by the Bureau of Mines as controlling 
as regards the proper measure of mo.sture tolerance on 
shipments of bituminous coal made under ordinary trans- 
portation conditions, in all kinds of weather and through 
different climates. Nor can we accept as justification for 
the anthracite tolerance the mere reference to what the 
eastern lines have done. 


We have stated that the real question is whether the 
increase in the total tolerance has been justified. The 
1 per cent which was in effect prior to March 1, 1910, may 
or may not be sufficiently high to cover variations due 
both to differences in scales and the processes of weigh- 
ing and to moisture absorption and evaporation. It fol- 
lowed, as explained, our investigation in the weighing 
case cited, and appears to represent mainly a compromise 
of the conflicting claims of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s committee for the 1,000 pounds formerly in effect 
in Western Trunk Line territory and of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League’s committee for the 500 pounds 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Railroads Under Government Operation 


Revision of Rates Planned—New Demurrage Rules and Charges—McAdoo’s Power 


Questioned—Methods 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Action by Director-General McAdoo and the Commis- 
sion based on the fact that competition in transportation 
has ceased may be expected from this time forward. 
Both are planning rates based more nearly on the cost 
of service and mileage because there are no competitive 
conditions to be met. Curtailment of passenger service, 
without reduction of fares, is already an accomplished 
fact. 


Rates between highly competitive points like Chicago 
and St. Louis, St. Louis and Kansas City, and Chicago 
and Twin Cities, are being examined with the idea that 
revenues may be increased by raising low scales. An 
increase in passenger fares has also been under consid- 
eration. 


Demands for higher wages by all classes of railroad 
workers, it is pointed out, make imperative more revenue. 
Switchmen and trackmen January 9 submitted notices 
of their desire for more pay. This is in addition to the 
demands of the brotherhoods. All pending wage matters 
are being transferred to Mr. McAdoo. 


Without retracting his claim to full power over rates, 
Mr. McAdoo is figuring on how he can have the Com- 
mission continue as the rate-regulating body without, 
however, giving it full control. The probability is that 
the Commission will be the organ for McAdoo in announc- 
ing conclusions on rates, as it was in the demurrage 
matter. McAdoo January 9 said he did not know whether 
that would be the future practice, but he thought it 
would. 

Question of McAdoo’s Power. 

At the instigation of lawyers for shippers, Senator Cum- 
mins is going to offer an amendment to the railroad com- 
pensation bill definitely continuing the Commission as 
the rate-regulating body, notwithstanding the taking over 
of the railroads by the government. He thinks it intol- 
erable that power over rates should be in the hands of 
one man. 

At this time neither Director-General McAdoo nor the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
prepared to say definitely how the matter of rates, rules 
and regulations is going to be handled during government 
control. ; 

“Are you going to continue the practice of issuing your 
orders relating to rates through the Commission such 
as it may be inferred you established when the Com- 
mission issued its fifteenth section order authorizing the 
filing of increased demurrage tariffs?” Mr. McAdoo was 
asked. 

“I do not know, but I think that is the way we will 
do it,” said the Director-General. “That is a matter we 
must think over.” 

Commissioner McChord, who is popularly credited with 
having produced the arguments that resulted in the de- 
termination of the President to take over the railroads, 
said the whole matter was in a formative state—that 
is to say, something is being done to bring about an 
understanding on the point raised when the Director- 
General said that, as he views the matter, he has the 
power to change rates, rules, regulations and practices. 


Adopted for Efficiency 


At that time he added that he would undoubtedly give 
great weight to the opinions of commissioners because 
they were experts. 


As pointed out time and again, the Commission has the 
power to allow increases in rates in whatever degree or 
in whatever time its members think is reasonable. It 
has a discretion which cannot be limited by the courts. 
If its members think a doubling of the rates would not 
be unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the law, it 
has the power to allow such a doubling. 

All that is necessary is for the railroads to file tariffs 
stating the rates, which, in their estimation, would be 
just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. When that is 
done the Commission may allow the tariffs to become 
effective. It has the discretion to suspend. It therefore 
has the discretion to refuse to suspend. 

Apparently Director-General McAdoo has the authority 
to direct the officers of the railroads to file whatever 
tariffs meet his views. There is no restraint on him. If 
the government controls the railroads and their employes, 
the latter must obey the orders of the Director-General. 

Congress is the only power that can change the fact 
that if the Commission desires it can work with the 
Director-General, so as to allow him to be the sole judge 
of the reasonableness of anything that may be proposed. 
In theory, the railroads are still corporations subject to 
the obligation to perform duties for the public. But the 
President has seized their physical properties and, as the 
Director-General sees the situation, he has the power to 
discharge any or all employes of the corporations. He 
can tell them to file tariffs indicated by him. If they 
refuse, if he has the power he thinks he has, he can 
dismiss every man who fails or refuses to file indicated 
tariffs which the commissioners, in theory, have the dis- 
cretion of accepting or rejecting. 


Representatives of shippers are inclined to hold that 
the Commission is under no obligation to agree with the 
Director-General as to what the rates shall be. As a 
theory of law that, it is believed, may be regarded as 
sound, but the fact is that thus far the commissioners 
have shown only a determination to agree with the Di- 
rector-General. 


There never has been a time when the Commission, as 
a body, could not agree with every contention the rail- 
roads have ever made. The only protection the shippers 
have had against what they might consider unreasonable 
rates is the fact that they have been able to convince 
a majority of the commissioners that the contention of 
the railroads was not sound. 

There is every reason to believe it is the intention of 
the commissioners to co-operate with Director-General 
McAdoo to the limit and, in effect, to follow his judgment 
as to what rates should be, if they are unable to convince 
him by argument that what he has proposed or what 
has been proposed to him by railroad men, should not be 
done. 

Change in Demurrage Rules. 

Action by Director-General McAdoo and the third divi- 
sion of the Commission, under date of January 5, pro- 
mulgated the next day, assures a great increase in de- 
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murrage charges from and after January 21. McAdoo is- 
sued order No. 3 to all carriers forthwith to file tariffs 
changing demurrage rules and the Commission issued its 
fifteenth section order No. 225 making these tariffs effect- 
ive January 21, on one day’s notice. The fifteenth section 
order recites that McAdoo has directed the railroads to file 
tariffs and “request” fifteenth section permission to make 
the increased rates effective. It follows the form except as 
to that request. The new demurrage rules will be as fol- 
lows: 

A. Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for loading or 
unloading on ail commodities; twenty-four hours’ (one day) 
free time on cars held for any other purpose permitted 
by tariff. 

B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of 
a day until car is released as follows: $3.00 for the first 
day, $4.00 for the second day, and for each succeeding ad- 
ditional day the charge to be increased $1.00 in excess of 
that for the period day until a maximum charge of $10.00 
per car per day shall be reached on the eighth day of 
detention beyond free time, the charge thereafter to be 
$10.00 per car per day or fraction thereof. These charges 
will supersede all those named in existing tariffs applied 
to domestic freight, and specifically contemplate the can- 
cellation of all average agreement provisions of existing 
tariffs. No change is authorized to be made in demurrage 
rules, regulations and charges applying on foreign export 
freight awating ships at export points. 

This gives the railroads more than they ever asked. For 
the time being it constitutes a precedent for making 
changes in rates without consulting the shipping public. 

In explaining his action McAdoo appealed to every citi- 
zen to accept, in a spirit of hearty co-operation, the in- 
creased charges and also as a patriotic duty to load and 
unload cars with the least possible delay. 

“An imperative necessity exists for releasing freight 
cars for further service and for relieving terminals which 
are now badly congested,” said he. “These unfavorable 
conditions are injuriously affecting in vital ways the gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war, its aid to the allies and the 
supplying of fuel, food and necessaries to our own people. 

‘“‘On these accounts I have felt compelled to issue an 
order, which will take effect throughout the United States 
on January 21, providing for heavy increase in demurrage 


charges unless cars are loaded and unloaded with prompt- 


ness. 

“In making this order I have fully considered the em- 
barrassments of shippers and consignees on account of the 
scarcity of labor, the inevitable weather, the irregularity 
of transportation and the consequent frequent bunching 
of cars. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the total incon- 
venience and hardships on these accounts will be far small- 
er than the inconvenience and hardships to our people as a 
whole in the suffering on account of the undue tying up of 
railroad equipment, and will be very small indeed compared 
with the menace which the widespread tying up of equip- 
ment causes to the health and comfort of the people and 
the successful conduct of our war operations. 

“T therefore appeal to every citizen to accept in a spirit 
of hearty co-operation the increased charges which will 
be imposed, and I especially appeal to every shipper or 
consignee, as a patriotic duty, to employ every possible 
effort and expedient (even though it involves unusual and 
Special arrangement and additional cost) to load and un- 
load freight cars with the least possible delay, in order 
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that the existing congestion may be cleared up before the 
new demurrage rule goes into effect.” 


It is explained that the new demurrage rules will not 
cancel the previous order of Assistant Director-General 
Smith to eastern roads to embargo consignees who fail to 
unload promptly, but that such embargoes will be placed 
only when the demurrage charge has no effect on delay. 


Under the law, the action of any division of the Com- 
mission is the act of the Commission until and unless 
it is changed by vote of the Commission itself. If there 
was any discussion -among the commissioners as to the 
advisability of changing the demurrage rules and rates, 
the fact is not known. What, if anything, the railroad 
men who have been trying to cure congestion by in- 
creasing the demurrage rates said to Mr. McAdoo or 
to any of the commissioners is not known. 


It is a certainty that a year ago, when the congestion 
was not perhaps as severe as it is now, shippers con- 
vinced the commissioners that increasing the demurrage 
charges was not the way to procure the release of equip- 
ment, but merely a way for increasing the revenue. 


The fact that it is proposed that the money go into 
the United States treasury and remain there if the rail- 
roads collect enough to pay their expenses, the proposed 
guarantee, and the cost of governmental supervision of 
their operations, might now cause the shippers to use 
different language. 


Attention was called to the fact that wherever there 
is a contract between the government and a builder of 
any kind, demurrage is an invitation to delay unloading 
cars, because the more demurrage accrues, the greater 
the profit to the contractor, and that many contractors 
having such contracts apparently ordered materials long 
before they could use them, and long before they could 
unload the cars. McAdoo was asked what would be done 
with such. He smiled and said they would have to be 
looked after, but he had not thought of that phase of 
the matter. 


It was the desire of the director-general that the 
newspapers conduct a “hurry up and load or unload” 
campaign during the two weeks intervening between the 
time he told about his intention to increase the charges 
and their effective day. It was suggested to him that 
if he would assure railroad agents that they would not 
be prosecuted if they told the newspapers the names 
of consignors and consignees who were slow in loading 
and unloading, the newspapers would have fair material 
on which to base such a campaign. He had forgotten 
that the law forbids the making public of any informa- 
tion concerning the shipments of anybody. It is his in- 
tention to have the Interstate Commerce Commission look 
into that matter and possibly to devise a way for placing 
-in the pillory those who are slow to load and unload. 

In Washington the worst offender, a few weeks ago, was 
the government itself. Government freight had been on 
the sidetracks for more than thirty days. If the railroad 
agents are released from the possibility of being prose- 
cuted for telling who is the consignee of a given car that 
has stood on the sidetracks for weeks, some interesting 
material may reach the public, especially if energetic 
young reporters are told to go out into the yards and 
make investigations. 


Text of Demurrage Orders. 


The technical history of the change in demurrage rules 
is shown in the following copy of McAdoo’s Order No. 3 
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to all carriers by railroad, and the Commission’s fifteenth 
section order. The first mentioned is as follows: 


All carriers by railroad, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the undersigned, are hereby ordered and directed forth- 
with to publish and file, and to continue in effect until 
further order, tariffs effective January 21, 1918, wherein 
demurrage rules, regulations and charges shall be changed 
so as to provide: 

A. (1) Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for 
loading or unloading on all commodities. 

(2) Twenty-four hours’ (one day) free time on cars held 
for any other purpose permitted by tariff. 

B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of a 
day until car is released, as follows: Three dollars for 
the first day, $4.00 for the second day, and for each suc- 
ceeding additional day the charge to be increased $1.00 in 
excess of that for the preceding day, until a maximum 
charge of $10.00 per car per day shall be reached on the 
eighth day of detention beyond free time, the charge there- 
after to be $10.00 per car per day or fraction thereof. 
These charges will supersede all those named in existing 
tariffs applicable to domestic freight, and specifically con- 
template the cancellation of all average agreement pro- 
visions of existing tariffs. 

No change is authorized hereby to be made in demur- 
rage rules, regulations and charges applying on foreign 
export freight awaiting ships at export points. 

Upon my request, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Fifteen Section Order No. 225, authorizing the 
filing of tariffs to accord with this order, to become effect- 
ive January 21, 1918, on one day’s notice. 

Carriers shall immediately file said tariffs with appro- 
priate state commissions or other state authorities. 

Dated at Washington, this fifth day of January, 1918. 

The Fifteenth Section Order No. 225, without the formal 
heading, is as follows: 

The Director General of Railroads having requested the 
Commission’s approval for filing tariffs containing changes 
in demurrage rules, regulations and charges in compliance 
with his order No. 3 of January 5, 1918, effective January 
21, 1918, so as to provide as follows: 

“A, (1) Forty-eight hours’ (two days) free time for 
loading or unloading on all commodities. 

“(2) Twenty-four hours’ (one day) free time on cars 
held for any other purpose permitted by tariff. 

“B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of 
a day until car is released, as follows: $3.00 for the first 
day, $4.00 for the second day, and for each succeeding 
additional day the charge to be increased $1.00 in excess 
of that for the preceding day until a maximum charge of 
$10.00 per car per day shall be reached on the eighth day 
of detention beyond free time, the charge thereafter to be 
$10.00 per car per day or fraction thereof. These charges 
will supersede all those named in existing tariffs applicable 
to domestic freight, and specifically contemplate the can- 
celation of all average agreement provisions of existing 
tariffs. 

“No change is authorized hereby to be made in demur- 
rage rules, regulations and charges applying on foreign 
export freight awaiting ships at export points.” 

It is ordered, That the rules, regulations and charges 
herein: above set forth be, and they are hereby, approved 
for filing, without formal hearing, which approval shall 
not affect any subsequent proceeding relative thereto; 

It is further ordered, That said tariffs may be filed} 
effective January 21, 1918, upon not less than one (1) day’s 
notice to the Commission and to the general public in the 
manner prescribed in Section 6 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce; 

And it is further ordered, That the tariffs filed under 
authority of this order shall bear on title pages thereof 
the following notation: 

“Increased demurrage rules, regulations and charges in 
this tariff are filed on one day’s notice under authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Fifteenth Section 
Order No. 225 of January 5, 1918, without formal hearing, 
which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceed 
ing relative thereto.” 

Cut in Passenger Service. 
Mr. McAdoo announced January 5 that in order to free 


locomotives and crews for freight transportation, 20 per 
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cent of the through passenger trains on the eastern rail. 
roads would be discontinued the next day and that the 
running schedule of others would be reduced to lower 
speed to facilitate the movement of freight trains. 

This policy, he said, would be gradually extended to affect 
train service throughout the country. 

In approving the new passenger schedules of the Penn. 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, to go into effect January 6, 
and of the New Haven, effective January 12, Mr. McAdoo 
ordered a number of modifications resulting in retention 
of more parlor cars than the railroads had planned. 

Mr. McAdoo appealed to the public in a statement Janv- 
ary 5 to refrain from travel as much as possible, but 
‘promised that no commuter trains or others necessary for 
proper maintenance of business lines in cities would be 
eliminated. 

In answer to a number of inquiries from coal operators 
and dealers concerning the status of former priority or. 
ders, Fuel Administrator Garfield January 5 telegraphed 
this explanation: 

“By direction of Director-General McAdoo, all priority 
orders heretofore issued with respect to transportition 
have been suspended and no further priorities may be 
claimed thereunder. Further orders for priorities will be 
issued in emergencies under Mr. McAdoo’s direction as 
occasion may require.” 


The Use of Waterways. 

The director-general also, January 5, announced that as 
soon as the railroad bill was passed he would take steps 
to use more intensively the country’s navigable rivers and 
canals. 


“I am very much pleased,” he said, “that provision 1s 
made in the pending railroad bill for use of the inland wa- 
terways of the United States in connection with the rail- 
road systems now under government control. The proper 
use of these waterways will largely increase the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, and if the pending bill is 
passed giving authority to the President to expend money 
for the development of transportation facilities on the in- 
land waterways every effort will be made to utilize them 
to the full extent of their capacity.” 


Director-General McAdoo, on January 5, said: 


“A wholly erroneous impression seems to have been 
created in some parts of the United States, especially in 
California, as to the policy of the director-general con- 
cerning passenger train service to the Pacific coast. Com- 
paratively few reductions have been made or are in con: 
templation in passenger train service in California or in 
the West. No changes have been made or will be made 
unless they are necessary to enable the goverment to deal 
more effectively with war needs and war problems which 
are, of course, of paramount importance. Such inconveni-: 
ences as may result from changes imperatively needed for 
the prosecution of the war to a swift and victorious con- 
clusion must be and will be, I am sure, cheerfully endured 
by the patriotic people of America. Local interests and 
individual interests must not be permitted to stand in the 
way of the supreme need of the nation, and the supreme 
need of the nation is to use all the facilities and resources 
of the country to win the war. 

“An important change in the passenger train service on 
the eastern roads goes into effect Sunday, January 6. | 
have consented to this change because it is imperatively 
necessary that passenger travel shall be reduced as much 
as possible during the present serious emergency which 
confronts the people in the eastern section of the country. 
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By elimination of unnecessary passenger train service, 
much motive power, skilled labor, track and terminal fa- 
cilities are released for the handling of coal and food and 
other supplies essential to the life of the people as well 
as to the successful prosecution of the war. Every pa- 
triotic citizen can directly help the government in clear- 
jing up the present unsatisfactory situation on the rail- 
roads by refraining from all unnecessary travel at this 
time. 

“The breakdown in passenger service of the various rail- 
roads in the east has not made a pleasant impression on 
the public, but it must be borne in mind that the railroad 
companies in the east are still serioulsy congested with an 
unusual amount of freight traffic, the movement of which 
is more vital to the country than the movement of pas- 
sengers, and that the weather conditions for the past two 
weeks have seriously impeded railroad operations.” 


A Look at the Machinery. 


Everything to, for or with the railroads is being done 
from the Interstate Commerce Building at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street. It is true that the offices 
of the Sheaffer car committee are still at 719 Thirteenth 
street and Robert S. Lovett, the priority agent, is still 
housed in the quarters of the National Council of Defense 
structure, but the power they exercise is concentrated in 
the Interstate Commerce Building. The Sheaffer commit- 
tee is to be brought into closer contact with the Com- 
mission. It may be moved to the Commission building or 
the Commission’s car service bureau may be moved to the 
building where the Sheaffer committee sits. At present 
the Commission men go to the Sheaffer committee rooms. 
Hale Holden, now in charge of the Sheaffer committee, 
has an office in the Commerce building and at the request 
of Director-General McAdoo all the Lovett priority orders 
have been suspended. 

Director-General McAdoo, the embodiment of the power 
over the railroads, has his railroad office on the ninth 
floor of the building. His advisers have adjoining offices. 
Hale Holden is in charge of transportation, with A. H. 
Smith in charge in the eastern district; Edward Chambers 
is in charge of traffic; John Skelton Williams in charge 
of financial affairs; Walker D. Hines and Henry Walters 
devoting themselves to the consideration of matters as: 
signed to them by the director-general. 


The director-general is in consultation with the Com- 
While there has been no formal apportionment 
of work to the commissioners it has seemed as if Commis: 
sioners McChord, Wooley and Anderson have been called 
in general conference, while the other commissioners have 
been asked about matters coming within their jurisdiction 
in the distribution of work by the commissioners. The 
law work for the director-general’s office is being done by 
John Barton Payne and Joseph W. Folk. 


Probably for weeks to come the question that demands 
attention will be as to whether cars are “rolling” and if 
not, why not. Commissioner McChord is the man who is 
supposed to be able to answer that question. He is doing 
the work he was doing a year ago at this time. His agents 
are standing in the yards to see what is being done with 
the cars and, if they are not moving, to inquire why not. 
Attorney-Examiner Dow, who handled the car congestion 
matter for McChord last winter, has been put back at his 
former work. 

Until the regular flow of cars has been re-established all 
other questions will be of secondary importance. There 
are even some who think there never was any other real 
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question—that if the cars had been kept moving there 
never would have been any reason for priority agents and 
car preference committees. 

There is evidence, however, that the suspension of 
priority orders is not meeting the approval of the ship- 
pers whose traffic has been made subject to the rule of 
first come first served. Representatives of the oil indus- 
try, both Standard and non-Standard, have been appealing 
to Mr. Lovett to give an order that would put their prod- 
uct alongside of coal, because so many petroleum products 
are used for fuel or the making of artificial gas, which in 
turn is used for fuel. 

The priority agent, however, will not act on his own 
initiative hereafter. The director-general is in charge of 
the railroads. No one is authorized to give him an order. 
If Mr. Lovett were to re-establish his table of precedence 
for commodities, Mr. McAdoo might set it aside. The 
priority agent will not move until he receives directions 
from the director-general. 


No railroad man or shipper ever charged that the Lovett 
priority orders caused congestion. The priorities used by 
army and navy officers and in behalf of the Shipping 
Board are the ones that caused the trouble. They were 


discontinued, so far as bulletin No. 22 orders are con- 
cerned, when the A. W. Thompson committee was ap- 
Railroad men began disregarding them. 


pointed. 


McChord’s Inspection Reports. 

Commissioner McChord has begun issuing abstracts of 
reports made to him by inspectors sent out by him to 
observe the physical aspect of railroad yards and car 
movement. Such reports came to him a year ago when he 
was in charge of car distribution and car movement as 
parts of the general car supply case, then being conducted 
by the Commission. The first of such reports was made 
public January 5. They cover operations up to January 3. 

In two places small paragraphs give small hints of the 
havoc created by the bulletin No. 22 car preference and 
car priority cards issued by David L. Ewing, traffic man- 
ager for the Shipping Board, against his judgment. It is 
proper to say that he was the only government official who 
did not abuse the arrangement made by the railroads’ war 
board in its No. 22 bulletin. 


The Shipping Board is encouraging and helping the 
American Shipbuilding Company to establish a fabricating 
shipyard on Hog Island near Philadelphia. It needed 
15,000 cars of piling, which it ordered in the South, for its 
yards. Along in October it asked for preference cars for 
that material, but Ewing, pointing out the impossibility 
of their unloading the number of cars the railroads could 
roll in on them, resisted the issuance of the orders until 
after someone interested in the construction of that yard 
set up a “howl” in the newspapers about the railroads de- 
laying the construction of the yard. 


As the easiest way out of the difficulty, Ewing is said to 
have issued orders, the result of which was the swamping 
of Hog Island and all railroad yards where the piling 
could be stopped. 


In one paragraph of his report on January 5, Commis- 
sioner McChord said: ‘Pennsylvania Railroad had a total 
of 1,156 cars for the American Shipbuilding Company, Hog 
Island, 667 of them being in the Philadelphia terminals; 
472 cars now at Hog Island; these cars not being unloaded.” 
That report relates to conditions at Harrisburg. That is to 
say, cars of material, mostly piling, for Hog Island, for- 
warded because Ewing yielded his judgment in the matter, 
are being held at Harrisburg to the number of 667. If 
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the contract is on the “cost plus 10 per cent basis” the 
contractor is making money by not unloading the cars. At 
another point in his report concerning conditions at Har- 
risburg, Mr. McChord said: “The Reading Railroad has on 
hand for the American Shipbuilding Company, Hog Island, 
534 cars that are not being unloaded.” 


The reports made public January 5 cover the twenty- 
four hours ending with midnight January 1 and-2. The 
general complaint was that the congestion at New York 
and Boston was causing trouble as far west as Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Columbus and Indianapolis. For instance, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis yards were practically free for any 
kind of freight anybody desired to ship. Following is the 
statement issued late in the day of January 5: 

Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania R. R.: Twenty-four-hour 
period ending midnight, January 2, had 241 loads and 1,000 
empty coal cars. 

Maryland Division.—Pennsylvania R. R., January 3: Had 
1,019 loads and 265 empties, of which 16 loads of anthra- 
cite coal are for Washington. Moved south 114 loads, 14 
empties. Had 24 trains ready to move, with np locomo- 
tives available. Twenty-four cars consigned to Philadel- 
phia Bag Company not being unloaded promptly. Fifty- 
eight cars government automobiles in yard, 50 of which 
are in open top cars, and 120 cars of automobiles at Glen 
Rock, all of which have been held more than 60 days. 

Pennsylvania Railroad had a total of 1,156 cars for the 
American Shipbuilding Company, Hog Island, 667 of them 
being in the Philadelphia terminals. Four-hundred and 
seventy-two cars now at Hog Island; these cars not be- 
ing unloaded. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Pennsylvania Railroad: 
hour period ending 7:00 a. m., January 3: 


Twenty-four- 
No accumula- 


tion of coal or freight, and had sufficient number of empties 
to fill the needs of the mines, and suffered no serious de- 


lay to traffic. 
Columbus, Ohio.—Pennsylvania Railroad, January 3: In 


terchange and other movements normal. Had on hand 855 
eastbound loads and 438 westbound loads, with 9 locomo- 
tives available for service. The general situation on the 
Pennsylvania Lines indicated serious congestion to be 
at Pittsburgh and east. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Janu- 
ary 3: Traffic practically normal. Slight congestion ex- 
ists due to poor power. Yard practically tied up after- 
noon of January 3 on account of yard engine failures. 

Cincinnati Terminal.—Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
January 3: No congestion and no serious delay to main 
line and transfer movements. Conditions about normal. 
Power conditions fair. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Baltimore & Ohio, January 3: 
congestion. Comparatively few cars on hand. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Baltimore & Ohio, January 3: Con- 
gestion in this district because other divisions are unable 
to receive eastbound cars. Three hundred and fifty-five 
cars, mostly loads, on sidings between Cleveland and Hol- 
loway, Ohio, for delivery to points east of Warwick and 
east of Pittsburgh. Interchange not congested, except for 
cars coming from New York Central Lines. Working ca- 
pacity of yards 1,500 cars, and about 1,800 on hand. 


Pittsburgh.—Baltimore & Ohio, January 3: Eastbound 
movement out of Glenwood yards about 65 per cent of 
normal. Westbound movement about 60 per cent of nor- 
mal. Total cars in yard, 1,477; bad order cars, 560. Pitts- 
burgh city and team-track yards badly congested. Normal 
capacity, 200 cars, with 350 now placed and 175 waiting 
to be placed; 210 additional loads for other points at 
Pittsburgh district; 250 loads on hand for Wheeling divi- 
sion. Congestion at Glenwood due to shortage of power, 
because of which 10 scheduled trains were annuled yes- 
terday, and up to 3:00 p. m., January 3, 3 out of 5 trains 
had been annuled on the Wheeling division. 

Baltimore.—Baltimore & Ohio, January 3: Yards con- 
gested. Working capacity of yards, 4,500 cars. On hand, 
5,752. Movement east about 30 per cent of normal, and 
movement west about 35 per cent of normal. Embargo on 
all freight except coal, coke, fluxing stone and ore orig- 


inating on line or connections. 
Philadelphia.—Baltimore & Ohio: 


No 


East side, 24 hours 
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ending 4:00 p. m., January. 3: Received from west 7 
trains; moved west 5 trains, 2 trains ready for west, with 
no locomotives available. On hand for west 352 loads, of 
which 10 were hard coal for Baltimore; 528 empties. Re. 
ceived from the east, Philadelphia & Reading, 7 trains, 
Moved east via Philadelphia & Reading 4 trains; 2 trains 
ready for east with no locomotives available. On hand 
for the east 227 locomotives, 81 of which were coal for 
New York, 122 additional cars of coal for New York held 
out of yard because P. & R. was unable to handle them. 
Fifteen locomotives out of service awaiting repairs, de. 
layed by shortage of labor. Fifty-eight enginehouse em. 
ployes failed to report for duty to-day. 

Cincinnati Terminal. Southern Railway, January 3: Sit. 
uation slightly improved. A number of embargoed cars 
diverted northward to lines able to handle through con. 
gested area. 

Cincinnati Terminal—Chesapeake & Ohio, January 3: 
No congestion. ‘Traffic conditions 30 per cent below nor. 
mal. Sufficient power. Slight delay to transfer and train 
movements. 

Cincinnati to Hinton—Chesapeake & Ohio: Situation 
7:00 a. m., January 3: On hand for movement eastbound 
3,949 loads, an increase of 119 over previous day. For 
movement westbound 4,753 loads, an increase of 436. In- 
crease eastbound due to movement into Hinton limited 
by congestion east. Increase westbound due to divert: 
ing large number of loads originally loaded for east, 1,130 
empties placed and available for mines for to-day’s load 
ing, which is about 60 per cent of requirements. Power 
shortage due to weather conditions and labor situation. 

Newport News Yards.—Chesapeake & Ohio, 7:00 a. m, 
January 3: Capacity of yard, 3,000 cars. On hand, 2,743 
cars; 108 cars had been placed for unloading more than 
48 hours; 24 yard crews in service, which is 5 below 
normal, due to repairs for engines. Unloading of cars 
below normal on account of 140 laborers short at docks 
and piers. 

Norfolk, Va.—Norfolk & Western: Working capacity of 
yards, 4,500. On hand 7:00 a. m., January 3, 3,975. Gen 
eral movement slow on account of weather; 13 engines in 
shop for repairs, 4 of which on account of frozen feed 
or delivery pipes. 

Sewalls Point, Va.—Virginia Railway: Working capa 
city of yards, 2,000 cars. At 7:00 a. m., January 3, 1,726 
cars on hand. This yard can handle more cars than the 
road can forward, due to lack of power on the line. Un 
loading 70 per cent below normal due to cold weather and 
coal frozen in cars. 

Boston.—N. Y. N. H. & H., Midland Division, January 3: 
Movement 819 cars below normal. Serious delay to out: 
bound trains on account of inbound trains being late. 
Seventeen engines available. 

Maybrook.—N. Y. N. H. & H., January 3: Total cars on 
hand, 2,062, of which 902 were coal for eastbound move 
ment. Only 96 cars of coal were moved between 12:01 
and 5:00 p. m., January. Eleven trains dispatched east. 
Six engines and 4 crews available. 

Cedar Hill—N. Y. N. H. & H., January 3: On hand for 
movement to Belle Dock transfer 110 cars, many of which 
had been at Cedar Hill for 2 weeks. No transfer for 
nearly a week on account of no power. Forty-two engines 
in roundhouse awaiting repairs, 7 of which were ready 
at 6:00 p. m. Twenty-four will not be ready for periods 
varying from 2 to 12 days. Shortage of skilled mechanics. 

Waterbury and Hartford.—N. Y. N. H. & H., January 3: 
Badly congested. Shortage of crews and power at all 
points on this road. Effective January 6, 82 passenger 
trains will be discontinued, making available for service 
22 engines and 2 motors. 

Boston.—Boston & Albany, January 3: Movement 30 
per cent below normal. Sufficient power to meet demands. 
No trains held out of terminal. 

Boston.—Boston & Maine, January 3: No serious delay 
to inbound trains. Power available for tunnel route, 6 
road engines and 2 switching engines. Delay to move 
ment attributed to extremely cold weather. 

Jersey City Terminal.—Erie Railroad, January 3: Serv: 
ice badly crippled on account of no water for locomotives. 
Freight about 75 per cent of normal. 

Scranton and Mayfield—New York, Ontario & Western, 
January 3: Moved 308 cars. Two trains abandoned on 
account no trainmen. Had sufficient power. Bad order 
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cars accumulating on account of shortage of labor. Have 
enough empty cars to supply the demands of the mines. 

Carbondale and Penn. Divisions.—Delaware & Hudson, 
January 3: Received 1,814 cars and moved 892. Sufficient 
number of empties on hand to meet all the demands of 
the mines. Movement was less than normal on account 
shortage of labor, caused by men reporting sick. Thirty- 
six cars coal set on sidings account crew being on duty 
16 hours. 

Ashley, Pa.—Central R. R. of New Jersey, January 3: 
No delay to traffic. About the same number of cars being 
moved forward as are received. Sufficient number of 
empty coal cars on hand to meet the mines’ requirements. 
Over 1,500 bad order cars on hand, only 64 of which were 
repaired in last 24 hours. 

St. Louis, Mo.—C. P. & St. L., January 3: Conditions 
normal, accepting all traffic offered, except such as is re- 
stricted by eastern embargoes. Twenty-three loads have 
peen delayed over 5 days in terminal on account of Ter- 
minal Railroad embargo. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—C. I. & W., January 3: Has normal 
traffic conditions; 709 cars were handled; 73 cars held 
account of eastern embargo. 

Detroit.—Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, January 3: On hand 
for movement, 1,214 cars. Moved in last 24 hours, 548 
cars, about 50 per cent of normal. Congestion exists at 
Jackson, Springfield, Lima and Toledo, due to lack of 
power and inability to secure mechanics. Bad order cars 
increasing. Cars held out at Toledo for Michigan points. 

Detroit—Michigan Central, January 3: Has sufficient 
power for its present business, and are moving about 80 
per cent of normal. No delay to car or train movements. 
Transfers are free and can handle more business. 


Detroit—New York Central, January 3: Could handle 
more business in both directions. Two engines available 
and no congestion. 

Buffalo, West Seneca Yards.—New York Central, Janu- 
ary 3: Had 1,600 cars in the yard. No delays on account 
of power. Westbound business is light. They are hold- 
ing for connecting lines 840 loads, 200 of which are em- 
bargoed. 

South Buffalo.—Terminal Railroad, January 3: Yards 
are not congested, but 12 switching crews are working 
shorthanded. 

Buffalo—Buffalo Creek Railroad, January 3: Yard be- 
low normal. Had 5 switching engines available and had 
100 cars on hand for private sidings not placed. 

Chicago Terminal.—January 3: Had on hand 1,443 cars 
for eastern trunk lines, 600 of which were for the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad and 300 for the Erie, the largest 
percentage of which are embargoed. The Erie movement 
westbound is about 280, of which over 200 cars are coal, 
which is being moved promptly. 

Harrisburg.—Philadelphia & Reading, January 3: Ruth- 
erford yards received 877 eastbound and 660 westbound 
cars. Sent forward 762 eastbound and 852 westbound cars. 
Can handle 40 per cent more traffic if power is furnished 
and Reading and Allentown can receive. Twenty steel 
hoppers delayed 2 months waiting for repair material. 
Average delay of engines at roundhouse 4 hours. The 
Reading Railroad has on hand for the American Ship- 
building Company, Hog Island, Pa., 534 cars that are not 
being unloaded. 


Buffalo.—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, January 3: 
Has on hand 626 loads and 50 empties eastbound; 592 loads 
and 190 empties for connecting lines. Received from con- 
nections 701 cars and delivered 439 cars. Experiencing 
some shortage of power on account scarcity of labor. 

Scranton conditions are normal; 2,951 loads and 1,609 
empties handled in 24-hour period. Holding on hand 478 
cars for the Morris & Essex division; 905 box and open top 
cars for mine service. 

Wilkes-Barre.—Lehigh Valley, January 3: Moved 226 
cars of coal and 585 cars other freight; 75 per cent of 
enipties required on hand for mine service; 18 crews were 
relieved on account of 16-hour law. Out of 143 engines 
on the division, 31 are being held up for repairs; 107 avail- 
able for use. ’ 

Columbus, Ohio.—Toledo & Ohio Central,, January 3: 
Have 125 northbound and 148 southbound cars on hand, 
and no locomotives available for service. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hocking Valley, January 3: Have on 
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hand 130 southbound and 369 northbound cars and 6 loco- 
motives available. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Big Four, January 3: With a capa- 
city in all yards of 695 cars, has only 70 cars on hand 
and 3 locomotives available. 

Cincinnati.—Big Four, January 3: 
proximately 30 per cent below normal. Power situation is 
fair. No accumulation except for the Southern and C. & 
O. There has been a decided improvement in the last few 
days in C. & O. transfer movements by diversion of south- 
bound movements to L. & N. 

Pere Marquette.—January 3: On the entire system han- 
dled 5,340 cars, which was about 70 per cent of normal. 
Power is in good shape, but no surplus; 1,705 loads on line 
at Niagara frontier, caused by embargo, an increase of 231 
loads in 24 hours. 

Battle Creek to Port Huron, including Detroit.—Grand 
Trunk, January 3: Moved 2,498 cars in last 24 hours. 
About 85 per cent of normal. Power is sufficient for pres- 
ent business, but no surplus. Three hundred and fifty cars 
held for embargo, and 287 held on account of congestion 
east of Sarnia. Could handle more westbound traffic. 

Detroit.—Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, January 3: Move- 
ment is about 95 per cent of normal. Three hundred and 
fifty cars being held on account of no room at Toledo for 
storing. Movement in the last 24 hours, 325 loads and 205 
empties. Could handle more southbound business. The 


congestion on their line at Toledo is about 100 cars above 
normal. 


Desiring to determine accurately what freight loading 
equipment is actually available for service throughout 
the country and what is not available for the loading, the 
Commission, January 7, directed the railroads to report 
not later than January 25 the figures as of December 31 
last. Private car lines leased to other carriers which oper- 
ate them are required to show such cars separately as to 
individual lessees as “cars leased by reporting carrier,” 
reducing by such number of cars the total number in oper- 
ation. 

This report is to enable the Director-General to study the 
question as to whether he should order more cars, with full 
knowledge of the actual facts before him. Commissioners 
have been telling him there are probably plenty of cars, if 
abuse of them can be prevented, to carry one-third more 
freight than is being offered. 

Steps were taken by him, January 4, to restore to service 
the thousands of broken down freight cars and locomotives 
which Interstate Commerce Commission inspectors have 
discovered on sidings and in shops throughout the east. 
In many cases where negligence was responsible for the 
lack of repairs local railway officials were instructed to 
make special efforts to put the cars and locomotives in 
working order promptly to relieve the congestion which 
is slowly being remedied under the government operation. 

Working under the direction of Commissioner McChord 
a corps of inspectors found that scores of locomotives, 
the lack of which is largely responsible for the slow move- 
ment of freight in the east, had been allowed to freeze 
during the last few days through negligence and improper 
attention. 


Movements are ap- 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A long fight on the subject of railroad compensation 
seems likely in Congress, embittered, in the background, 
by a feeling on the part of senators that the President, by 
taking over all the railroads for all purposes, had taken 
advantage of what the lawmakers were inclined to regard 
as their generous impulses and affectionate regard for the 
commander-in-chief, embodied in the statute of August 29, 
1916, under which he acted. 
There has been little inclination to talk freely for pub- 
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lication. The aggrieved lawmakers felt that what they 
thought should be reserved for utterance on the floor of 
Congress. 

What the development of the fight will be is a matter 
for mere speculation. Whether it will die out or whether 
it will increase in intensity is a question that may be 
answered either way with as much support for one answer 
as the other. 

In the back of certain heads the idea persists, especially 
among minority senators, that Congress wrote the law 
under which the President acted on the theory that there 
might be parts of big systems which it would be desirable 
for the army or the navy to take over so as to devote their 
facilities exclusively to military work. No one probably 
thought the President would take over all parts of all 
railroads, thereby precipitating, as many of them helieve, 
the government into the virtual ownership of railroads at 
a time when the attention of the country is devoted to the 
making of war. 

So far as known now Senator Cummins is the only man 
who denies the legal power of the President to do what 
he did. He maintains that the law is not broad enough to 
cover every part of every railroad because not every part 
of every railroad is needed for distinctly military purposes 
or purposes of national security. Military needs and na- 
tional security, as he sees the statute, are the only tests 
to be applied before the statute authorizes the President 
to take over any railroad or any part of any railroad. 

His denial of authority in the President to do what he 
did necessarily carries with it denial of any such authority 
as McAdoo claims. 

Just about the time the President addressed Congress, 
January 4, the general public seemed to be taking an in- 
terest in the question of compensation and evincing a 
desire to know what would be the effect, if Congress 
offered compensation as suggested by the President, and 
the railroads accepted the tender. One of the first points 
that came up was as to the meaning of the words “net 
‘ operating income.” The Commission’s reports show 
“operating income” and “net income,” but not “net operat- 
ing income.” 

“Operating income,” as used in the Commission’s re- 
ports, means what is left over before the payment of in- 
terest and taxes. “Net income” means what is left for 
the payment of dividends, extension of property and so 
forth after interest and taxes have been paid. Popularly 
it would be called “net earnings.” 

Compensation on the basis of “operating income” would 
leave the railroads more or less at the mercy of the tax- 
ing power and the power of the money lenders. Guar- 
anteeing “net income’ would free them from the taxing 
power and from the vicissitudes of the money market. No 
matter how high their taxes were put, no matter how 
much they would have to pay for borrowed money, a 
guaranteed “net income” would assure them of profits no 
matter how bad general conditions might become. 


In the fiscal year 1916, the operating income of the rail- 
roads was $1,064,596,450, and the net income, after the 
payment of interest and taxes, $645,846,244. In 1917, the 
net income, according to Commissioner Aitchison, is going 
to be between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 short of what it 
was in 1916. Increased taxes, including excess profit 
taxes, will account for a reduction of about $35,000,000. 

If the net income is to be guaranteed, then the increase 
in taxes is not going to be a burden to the railroad stock- 


holders. If the operating income is to be the basis, then, 
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as taxes and interest go up, the return to the stockholders 
will go down, and the war will become a burden, assuming, 
of course, that the guarantee is in such form as to give 
them as much as they made in 1913, the biggest year they 
ever knew until the war prosperity struck them. 


It is suggested that whatever is done in the way of 
guaranteeing return will require carefully drawn legisla- 
tion so that the idea meant to be conveyed will be the 
one actually put forward. The language will have to be 
agreed upon long enough in advance to enable a thorough 
consideration to be given to it before it is finally approved. 

The chances, however, are all against the giving of such 
care to the preparation of the legislation. As a rule there 
is no interval between the “perfecting” of a bill and the 
voting thereon. The war revenue bill, which the internal 
revenue officers, after months of effort, have not yet in- 
terpreted to their own satisfaction, is the best example of 
the crudity of the work of Congress. Its members have 
always frowned on the suggestion that they hire experts 
to prepare bills for them. They have been satisfied, as a 
rule, with what has been handed to them by interested 
persons. The production of “jokers,” therefore, has been 
large. As a rule the joke has been on those who had to 
pay. ‘ 

Committees at Work. 


An estimate as to how soon there will be legislation 
undertaking to define the relations between the government 
and the railroad companies taken over by the President 
should be possible some time next week. The House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce and the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce took up the administra- 
tion bill this week. There is a pgssibility of some delay 
because of the fact that Chairman Sims, of the House 
committee, is confined to the house by injuries sustained 
in a fall January 7. Senator Smith of South Carolina was 
elected to the chairmanship of the Senate committee and 
Senator James of Kentucky was appointed to the men- 
bership on it left vacant by the death of Senator Newlands. 

Respecting any ordinary war measure, it would be un- 
necessary to reserve time for a scrutiny to make a pre 
diction as to what Congress would do. It will pass an 
ordinary war bill, no matter how many billions it may 
authorize the President to spend. But a bill affecting rail- 
road rates and charges is different. The West and South 
have been almost as sensitive about railroad “oppression” 
as if each man in those sections had been held up. and 
relieved of his wallet by one or more railroad presidents. 
The psychology respecting railroad charges is supposed to 
be different from the mental attitude toward what may be 


‘called the ordinary war incidents. 


All Washington is flat on its chest with its ear to the 
ground to discover if the “voice of the people” is saying 
anything, and if so, what it is saying. The political for- 
tunes of men have been made and unmade in the South 
and West by their supposed attitude on the “railroad ques 
tion.” Nobody knows exactly what the “railroad ques 
tion” is, but, generally speaking, the line of demarcation 
is between those the public regards as “pro” and “anti” 
railroad, its favor going to the latter, as a rule. In the 
West and South the “granger” has his being—not neces 
sarily members of the organization the local bodies of 
which are known as granges, but of men holding the views 
supposed to be held by members of the granges. 

Even before the President addressed Congress January 4; 
the question was raised as to how much of an income he 
desired Congress to guarantee them. He used that com 
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pination of words “net railway operating revenue,” which 
is not to be found in the rules of accounting and classi- 
fication of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and which, it now appears, was introduced into the 
monthly summary of revenues and expenses by W. J. Mey- 
ers, formerly statistician for the Commission, in July, 
which is just about the time Mr. Meyers left the service. 

Chairman Sims, of the House committee, who introduced 
the administration’s bill providing for the guarantee and 
designating the court of claims as the judicial body to 
which those refusing to accept the guarantee shall go for 
their money, in commenting on the bills and the whole 
situation, said he did not know what the words mean. He 
added that so far as he is individually concerned, he fa- 
vored the widest hearings on the bill to ascertain why the 
guarantee should be on a particular basis, and whether the 
language employed would assure the tender of the guar- 
antee which those voting for the passage of the bill in- 
tended giving. 

“Tt has been said that the proposed guarantee will give 
the railroads a larger income than they achieved during 
peace times,” remarked Mr. Sims. “It may be desirable, 
as a war measure, to give them a larger income, especially 
if giving them a larger income during the war will result 
in the bettering of the service, in enabling those who are 
physically operating the railroads to move the freight that 
must be moved the winning of the war requires.” 

The most notable fact in connection with the matter 
was that neither senators nor representatives were in a 
hurry, on the day the President addressed Congress nor 
even on the day after, to seek out newspaper men to tell 
them about the enthusiasm with which they intended to 
support the President, as they had done on other proposals. 

This bashfulness and failure to seek publicity was at- 
tributed to the belief that it is possible the voters in the 
South and West, who have always made so much of the 
so-called railroad question, may be so hard-headed and so 
stubborn that they may not be willing, without a great 
deal of urging, to go along with the President’s proposal 
to give the railroad stockholders higher earnings during 
the war than usual. 

Cummins’s Idea of Compensation. 

“The average operating income for the last three fiscal 
years, roughly speaking, has been $950,000,000,” said Sen- 
ator Cummins. “I am inclined to think that that is too 
high compensation. My inclination is to believe that $750,- 
000,000 would be a fairer price to pay them.” 

The fact that such a guarantee of “operating income” 
would put the railroads in worse position, financially, than 
they were during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, a 
little more than a month before the war broke out, is of 
no particular significance if any considerable number of 
voters agree with Senator Cummins. The West and South, 
it has seemed at times, have been led to believe that the 
railroads were making too much money, except in the 
years of their greatest hardships. 

It is a vital question what the voters of the West and 
South think on the subject. Members of both House and 
Senate are thinking of the elections in November. Under 
the primary election laws of various states they must be 
getting ready now to submit their candidacies to the voters. 
Nearly everybody here in Washington subscribes to the 
correctness of the proposition that much of the President’s 
Strength in 1916 came to him as a result of the declara- 
tion, “He kept us out of war.”- 

Now the political query every senator and representa- 
tive must answer for himself is whether he can afford to 
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follow the President in his proposal to give the railroads 
a guarantee’such as will be contended gives them greater 
profits during the war than the greatest ever made by 
them in a peace year, by giving them an average in which 
figure the two most profitable years they have ever known 
in connection with a third which was fairly prosperous. 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia said he had heard a 

number of expressions to the effect that the average of 
earnings should not be limited to three years, but should 
include a larger number of years—that is to say, he had 
given ear to suggestions that the guarantee should not be 
so large as $950,000,000, the average of the operating in- 
come for three years mentioned by the President. 
_ “There are other problems connected with the adminis- 
tration of the roads that should be the subject of legisla- 
tion,’ Mr. Smith said. “How long shall they continue to 
be operated by the government; what authority has the ad- 
ministration to raise rates; who shall fix rates hereafter 
and how shall suits for liabilities be settled, are some of 
the questions that must be settled by legislation.” 

Two enthusiastic supporters of the President, as shown 
by their expressions, are Senators Smoot, the Republican 
leader, and Calder of New York, a member of the so-called 
“old guard” of Republicans. Smoot said the President 
presented the matter just as any big business man would 
have presented it. 

“I’m for the President on the railroad program as he 
outlined it,’ said Calder. “It appears to be a war neces- 
sity. I am opposed to any plan to hold the roads per- 
manently and shall vote against any such plan if it comes 
up.” 

Senator Borah, a “progressive” Republican knows about 
the allegation that the President’s guarantee, if given, 
would assure larger profits during the war than during 
peace. The significance of his remark, therefore, it is be- 
lieved, is obvious. 

“I think there should be a guarantee,” he said, “but 
they (the railroads) should be willing to assume part of 
the burden of the country in the present emergency.” 

Half a Billion Dollars. 

Little attention was given to the part of the bill ap- 
propriating half a billion to be used in operating the rail- 
roads. It did not seem to occur to anybody that a request 
for such a sum was equal to a request either to increase 
rates for carrying freight, or for the payment out of the 
treasury of money to cover costs of transportation which 
could not be paid because the rates were too low. 

An increase in rates theoretically sufficient to yield half 
a billion in net income would be so great, it is argued by 
some, that the volume of freight might be reduced so much 
that the net income would probably be smaller than be- 
fore. The size of such an appropriation may best be judged 
when it is recalled that the net income of all the railroads 
in the country for the fiscal year 1916 amounted to only 
$645,000,000. Another way to measure such an appropria- 
tion would be to recall that the highest estimate of the 
amount to be produced by the proposed fifteen per cent 
increase was less than $200,000,000. Still another way is 
to recall that the eastern roads got an increase, as a result 
of that 15 per cent case, estimated to increase the operat- 
ing revenue from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

That sum would pay for the construction of thirty-five 
such buildings as the United States capitol or pay the 
United States’ expenses during the war period for about 
eighteen days. 

The President is under no compulsion to spend that 
money, but Congress has made so few appropriations that 
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have not all been spent that it is not worth while trying to 
recall such instances. It may be accepted as a fact that 
whenever Congress makes an appropriation the money so 
set aside will be spent. Executive: officials, rather than 
turn money back into the treasury, will stock up with sup- 
plies. 

Chairman Kitchin, of the House ways and means com- 

mittee, knowing the custom of executive officers of spend- 
ing all the money Congress appropriates, regards the half 
billion as having already been spent and therefore con- 
siders the duty having already fallen on him of finding a 
way for procuring it. 
* “Tt will not be easy to find commodities in common use 
upon which to place additional taxes,” said he. “It is 
hard to see how we can tax $17 flour or $10 shoes. But 
we can raise the figures on excess and war profits.” 

He admitted that, as a rule, those who pay excess profits 
taxes usually find a way for passing them along in the 
form of higher prices for what they produce. 

The proposed compensation to railroad security owners 
for use of their property based on the average net operat- 
ing income of last three years would be entirely inade- 
quate, but the average for 1916 and 1917 would be fair 
was the contention of the railroads as advanced by Alfred 
P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee, and Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific, at the Senate committee hearing January 7. 

The just and legal method of determining compensation, 
Thom said, would be to find the value of the property, as 
indicated by its earning capacity at the time the roads 
were taken over, or as near to that time as is reasonable, 
especially as their earning capacity was largely determined 
by regulation and was the result of rates authorized and 
permitted by the government as reasonable. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent was “quite all right” except that 1915 should not be 
included because it was an exceptionally bad year. He 
suggested instead the average of the last two years plus 
an allowance for a return on any additional capital put 
into the roads since June 30, 1915. He said the railways 
had earned only 4.09 per cent on their property investment, 
which was the lowest percentage for any year since 1900. 
Mr. Thom also urged the importance of an early settle- 
ment of the rate of compensation and said the railways 
did not intend to take an obstructive attitude. 


Amendments to the bill were introduced by Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire and Senator Watson of In- 
diana which would make a definite end of the federal con- 
trol of the roads, one at the close of the war and the 
other six months thereafter. 

Amendments Offered. 

The amendments offered by Senator Gallinger and Sen- 
ator Watson were presented following a consultation among 
a number of Republican senators over section 13 of the 
administration bill. 

As the first step in government assistance of railroad 
financing, presidents of railroads were requested by Com- 
missioner Daniels of the commerce board January 7 to 
telegraph him immediately the amount of capital required 
for this year and also for the first six months of the year. 

This action was taken at the direction of Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo. Railroad presidents were asked to detail 
the precise purposes for which funds will be needed to 
meet maturing securities not already provided for, to pay 
for improvements, betterments and construction work al- 
ready contracted for and partly finished. Roads were re- 
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quested also to show what portion of improvements al. 
ready started can be stopped now without detriment. 

Another item sought by Commissioner Daniels is an ap- 
proximate estimate of capital necessary to provide for new 
construction work, improvements and betterments, includ. 
ing additional terminals and new equipment. Presidents 
were asked to specify what part of their financial require. 
ments during this year are not absolutely necessary for 
protection of property or maintenance of earnings. 

A definite statement also is sought as to the character of 
securities which each company had planned to issue. Adéd- 
ditional information may be sought by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission or the Director-General later. 

The Commission January 7 ordered railroads to report 
their earnings for the year ending June 30, 1917, to show 
the necessary figures for establishing the “standard re. 
turn,” provided in the pending railroad bill. Without this 
order railroads would report for the calendar year of 1917, 


Senate Committee Hearing. 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive commit: 
tee of the Southern Pacific, told the Senate interstate 
commerce committee January 8 that a new epoch in rail: 
roading in this country had arrived as a result of the 
experiences of the last eight months, or since the United 
States entered the war. 

“We believe that a new epoch in railroading has ar 
rived,” he said, “and that even after the war we will 
want to do things which necessity has compelled to be 
done, and we hope that the embarrassments which have 
prevented the doing of these things in the past will be 
removed.” 

He had reference to the anti-trust laws as applied to 
the railroads and the prohibition against pooling. He de 
clared in favor of a repeal of these laws so that the roads 
would be able to pool their labors and their interests 
in order to bring about efficiency. He advocated thai 
the public interests, however, be guarded by supervision 
of the activities of the roads in pooling by representatives 
of the government. 

“If Congress gives authority to the railroads to pool 
under government supervision, don’t you think that would 
solve the whole railroad problem?” Senator Kellogg ol 
Minnesota asked. 

“I do,” was the firm answer of Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

He added that the present competitive features of rail 
roading, which have resulted in a lack of efficiency whe 
the railroads of the country are considered as a whole, 
would then be removed. 

“Won’t that have to come in any event?” Senator Gore 
of Oklahoma asked. 

“For twenty years the railroads have lived under the 
commandment ‘Thou shalt compete,’” the witness said. 
“It may be a little hard for them to turn immediately 
to the new command, ‘Thou shalt not compete.’ ” 

Senator Gore wanted to know if it would not be de 
sirable to have the roads of the country co-ordinated 
into a single great system, either remaining still in pri 
vate ownership, or under government ownership. 

“Yes,” the witness replied, “the last eight months have 
done much to bring about that end.” 


“Mr. Kruttschnitt said that he preferred private owner 
ship to public ownership and declared that the roads 
would do more for the public under private ownershi, 
quoting Secretary of the Interior Lane to the effect thal 
the railroads in this country under private ownership havé 
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rendered better service than those under government 
ownership in other countries. 

Senator Lewis of Illinois questioned Mr. Kruttschnitt 
about the “looting” of the finances of railroads under 
private ownership, mentioning the Rock Island, Frisco 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

“I can say for myself that I am not in favor of the 
looting of the railroads,’ Mr. Kruttschnitt replied. “And 
I want to add this: The national banks of the country 
have been regulated by the government for years and 
the public considers them essentially safe. During the 
last four years there has been a larger percentage of 
looting of the national banks than of railroads in this 
country. Yet the public does not consider the national 
panks rotten, and I do not think that the railroads should 
be considered rotten either.” 

Senator Cummins of Iowa suggested that a law might 
be enacted which would guarantee to make good to the 
roads any loss suffered as a result of their taking over 
by the government. 

The witness replied that this would place the burden 
of proving a loss upon the roads and that this might be 
a difficult thing to do. 

Senator Cummins asked 
has the power to discharge. 

“I am not sure,” the witness said, “but I believe that 
if he ordered a discharge he would be obeyed. There 
is a twilight zone about much of the situation since the 
roads have been taken over. It is imperative these things 
should be cleared up.” 

The witness said that if McAdoo issued an order in- 
creasing wages on the roads it undoubtedly would be 
obeyed. If the wages were raised very high and the roads 
were then returned to private ownership, they would be 
in desperate straits, in his opinion. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt put into the record figures showing 
the tremendous increase in the cost of railroad supplies 
in the last few years. 

Compensation for the Roads. 

A fairly clear definition of the issues on which the 
fighting resulting from the taking over of the railroads 
will be done, took place the early part of this week, when 
Alfred P. Thom told the Senate committee that the com- 
pensation suggested by the President would not be ade- 
quate—that an adequate return would be assured by an 
average of the net railway operating income for the 
last two, instead of the last three, fiscal years—and 
in opposition to that claim of a larger compensation 
than was suggested by the President, was placed the 
estimate of Senator Cummins, of Iowa, who expressed 
the guess opinion or judgment, whichever term may be 
used, that $750,000,000 a year would be adequate com- 
pensation. 


Almost immediately after Mr. Thom had made his 
statement it was suggested that he was laying the founda- 


if Director-General McAdoo 


tion for acceptance by Congress of the President’s sug-. 


gestion. That is to say, he was making it possible for 
those inclined to support the President to vote for the 
Sims bill on the ground that it is a good compromise 
between the extreme views expressed by the railroads, 
through Mr. Thom, and the other extreme embodied in 
the suggestion of Senator Cummins. 

The first definite figures as to the amount of the com- 
pensation suggested by President Wilson were given to 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
by Commissioner Anderson January 8. He helped prepare 
the Sims bill. In fact, the authorship of it is attributed 
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to him, although he made no such claim. As figured 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission, the average 
“net railway operating income” for the last three years 
on class I roads is $16,873,832,797. If they, as a class, 
accept what the President proposes, they will be assured 
of an income on the book value of their property of 5.31 
per cent. 

The first explanation of the administration’s compensa- 
tion bill, H. R. 8172, was made January 8 by Mr. Anderson, 
who appeared before the House committee because Di- 
rector-General McAdoo could not come to the capitol when 
the committee desired him. Mr. McAdoo said he would 
come later, preferring, however, to withhold his views 
until after the railroad men had testified. - 

According to Mr. Anderson, the average net railway 
operating income for the three years ending June 30, 1917, 
amounted to $896,259,264 for the class I roads, the ones 
whose net operating revenue amounted to 95.87 per cent 
of the whole amount. Including the roads of all classes 
and the switching and terminal companies, Mr. Anderson 
estimated the net railway operating income to be $935,- 
000,000 in round figures. 

In a table presented to the committee, Mr. Anderson 
showed the book value of the reporting railroads to be 
$16,873,832,797. The guaranteed income for the class I 
roads, therefore, would be 5.31 per cent. That is to say, 
if all the roads of that class accepted the proposed bar- 
gain, the good, bad and indifferent roads, viewed as a 
single system, would receive a return of 5.31 per cent 
on the book value of their property. 

Mr. Anderson said he had had considerable to do with 
the preparation of the bill. He said it had not been 
prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor 
had all members of that body seen it before its intro- 
duction. 

Members of the committee were not content to allow 
Mr. Anderson to make a connected statement. They 
asked him questions as he went along. One of the points 
in which all seemed interested was as to the amount of 
taxes the federal government is to receive from the rail- 
roads. Mr. Anderson estimated the total at $90,000,000. 
Under governmental control, he said, that will be merely 
a taking of money from one pocket and putting it into 
another. 

Mr. Anderson said, in answer to questions, that he did 
not want to be dogmatic about that point, but it was his 
impression that the state governments will have the right 
to continue taxing the railroad properties on the theory 
that they belong to corporations and not to the federal 
government. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The labor problem may be the largest one with which 
Director-General McAdoo will have to deal—possibly not 
right away, but before the first half of the first year of 
his administration has passed. The demand of the heads 
of the four brotherhoods is for what has been calculated 
to be a forty per cent increase, to added to a base wage 
of more than $5 a day for the enginemen, $4.50 for con- 
ductors and about $4.25 for firemen. 

In comparison with wages paid by the government for 
common labor on the army cantonments, the wages de- 
manded by the train operatives are modest. But the work 
on the cantonments, it is pointed out, was of an emergency 
character and labor on such jobs is always paid much more 
than the regular scale. But the emergency work has been 
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strung out so long that it has permanently affected the 
labor market for hundreds of miles around each canton- 
ment. 

Wages in the shipyards, because the work of construct- 
ing ships is also of an emergency character, have also 
gone up to undreamed of levels. Meyer Bloomfield, head 
of the industrial department of the Shipping Board’s 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, testifying before the Senate 
committee on commerce, said that the rising cost of labor, 
due to the higher cost of living, threatened to bankrupt 
the corporation. 

The government is not anywhere near the end of its 
borrowing or taxing capacity, but it has become necessary 
for Mr. McAdoo, as Secretary of the Treasury, to take 
steps to prevent the impairment of the credit of the gov- 
ernment. Taking over of the railroads has been justified, 
in part, by the declaration that with them in the hands 
of Mr. McAdoo there will be such a unification of the rail- 
road and government demands for money that they will 
not injuriously affect each other—that is to say, they will 
not be in competition with each other for the use of the 
free dollar of the thrifty person who has been able to save 
it, notwithstanding the big increase in the price of every- 
thing he has had to buy, as they would be if each entered 
the market as a bidder for the services of that dollar. 

Another step to prevent impairment has been a request 
by the secretary, addressed to the merchants of the coun- 
try, to quit offering to accept liberty bonds in lieu of cash 
for merchandise. He asked them to quit because such 
practice converts the bonds into pieces of paper money, 
without, however, having the legal tender quality attached 
thereto. Inevitably, the secretary figured, that practice 
would be ruinous, because the people, instead of saving the 
money investey in liberty bonds, would be spending it. 
They would be in competition with the government for 
the services of labor, as represented in the things bought 
with the liberty bonds. 

But, it is argued by some, if the demands for increases 
in wages are continued and the government yields to 
them, as it is feared it will, even the taking over of the 
railroads and the frowning on the use of liberty bonds 
as cash, will not long put off the period when there will 
be no free dollars for the government to borrow. In 
other words, the promise to pay will outrun the ability 
of those employed in getting wealth out of the earth to 
keep up with the demands. 


The brotherhood chiefs are good politicians. They will 
probably not bring their demands for more money 
for their men to a crisis in the middle of 
the winter. The election will not come until next 
November. August or September will be the prop 
er months for another labor wage crisis. During 
those months, no senator or representative will probably 
feel warranted, under the existing conditions of an organ- 
ized body on one side and the unorganized public on the 
other, in subjecting his candidacy to the risk of a cam- 
paign in which the members of the brotherhoods will be 
arrayed against them. The fear of the senators and rep- 
resentatives, first, that the brotherhood men would tie 
up the railroads at crop moving time, and, second, that 
the brotherhood members would vote against them, it is 
generally believed, resulted in the passage of the Adamson 
bill. That measure, by the way, the brotherhoods claim, 
never did their members any good. They claim it is not 
yet in effect, although it was supposed to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1917. Nor has the Commission appointed to report 
on its operation, of which General Goethals and Com- 
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missioner Clark are members, ever made a report as re 
quired by law, as to the result of its operation. 


In a statement January 4 the Director-General of Rail. 
roads said: 


“I have had a gratifying conference with William G, 
Lee, president, and W. N. Doak, vice-president, Brother. 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; A. B. Garretson, president, 
and W. H. Clark, vice-president, Order of Railway Con 
ductors; W. S. Carter, president, and P. J. McNamara, 
vice-president, National Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire 
men; and H. E. Weils, assistant grand chief, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, as to ‘the relations of the em. 
ployes to the railroads while under government control 
and the demands which have heretofore been presented 
by some of the brotherhoods to the railroad companies, 
I have been impressed with the spirit of co-operation and 
fairness shown by the brotherhood chiefs in their discus. 
sions with me, and feel confident that an adjustment fair 
to the men as well as to the country will be reached. 

“As a result of the discussion, I have determined to 
appoint a committee of four representative men, whose 
reputations will be a guarantee of fair dealing to all, to 
make a full investigation of the whole matter and report 
their findings and conclusions to me at the earliest pos. 
sible moment. The names of the members of this com. 
mittee will be announced in a few days. 

“As soon as the committee makes a report, the Director 
General will render a decision which will be effective as 
to wages from Jan. 1, 1918. Every employe affected by 
this inquiry may, therefore, devote himself unreservedly 
and patriotically to his work with the assurance that his 
rights and interests will be justly dealt with. 

‘This is a time of great stress, and the attitude of 
every employe should be determined by the supreme need 
of the hour—duty to his country first of all. I cannot 
state too strongly the necessity for devoted and loyal 
service by every man in this emergency. Every railroad 
employe is now in effect a government employe and as 
much in duty bound to give his best service to his country 
as if he wore the uniform of the United States army and 
occupied the trenches at the front. Every unnecessary 
delay in a train movement vitally affects our soldiers 
and sailors and seriously impairs our ability to defend 
our rights and our liberties. Every man whose neglect 
or indifference causes such delays may be responsible for 
the loss of the son of some noble American mother or 
father. It is as serious to the country for an employe 
to be a slacker in his work as for a man to be a slacker 
in the army. 

“The present serious congestion and actual suffering 
for the want of coal and other supplies will be greatly 
improved and may be entirely remedied if every employe 
will do his utmost in his individual task. In the name 
of patriotism, therefore, for the protection of our sons 
abroad and for the safety of the nation, I hope that every 
sn eT ‘yS0q [PACT SIY OP [IM ‘poov[d JaAoI0yM ‘UP 
who stay at home be ashamed not to be willing to make 
sacrifices equally as great as those our gallant sons are 
already making for us on the bloody fields of France.” 


WANTS RAIL OFFICIALS TO STAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureat. 

There is anxiety among the new masters of trans 
portation because there are signs of disintegration of the 
organization of the former masters. The men who have 
been managing the carriers of the country do not see 
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keen about remaining in the service of the government, as_ cient. It failed in moving traffic partly because there 

f Rail life career. ‘ was no coordination in the demands of governmental offi- 
The minute the President issued his proclamation pf cials for transportation. If McAdoo can have peace among 

iam ¢.@ seizure, certain gleeful persons, some in Congress and the brains of the railroad organization, he may be able 
other. some in the executive branches of the government, began [0 bring order out of the chaos and contribute mightily 
Sident,@ suggesting that one of the first things Mr. McAdoo would to the overthrowing of the Hohenzollern organization. 
y Con do would be to reduce the salaries of railroad presidents, It may be considered fanciful to represent McAdoo as 
amara™ general managers and other supposedly high-salaried ex- being in direct competition with Hohenzollern, but it is 
e Firef™ ecutive and transportation officials. There are thousands a hard, cold fact that unless he restores the railroads 
erhooiff of government employes who, looking at the small pay to an efficient state, Hohenzollern is considerably more 
he em-™ the government gives them and at the large salaries the likely to win. The newspapers devoted to the general 
control higher men in the railroad organizations are reported news are just beginning to awaken to the fact that the 
sented to receive, believe there is practically no men whose clogging of New York by the American army and navy 
panies. services are worth $15,000 a year or more; therefore on the one hand, and the British admiralty on the other, 
on ani they believe the high-salaried men of the railroad organ- have put the cause of the anti-German alliance in a peril- 
discus-@ jzations are men with “pull” who have been grafted on ous position. Readers of The Traffic World have known 
nt fairf# the pay roll. for months the general trend of events in the direction 
hed. One of the first things Director-General McAdoo learned of the congestion that made it seem necessary to the 
ned tof was that these highly paid men were saying among them- President to appoint one man to be dictator of trans- 
whose selves that perhaps they had better be going while the go- portation in the United States and arm him with power 
all, tof ing was good—that is to say, before the financial reaction ‘to tell the army, the navy, and the British admiralty 
report which is generally expected when the war enters its last where to “head in. 
St pos @ phase. Inquiries began reaching Mr. McAdoo that sat- That is exactly McAdoo’s job—to tell every man who 
S com-@ isfied him that the slightest assent by him to the prop-_ is using a railroad train where and when he takes a side- 

osition that he was going to slash salaries would be the’ track to allow more important traffic to pass him. Prior 
irector-@# signal for an exodus of well-paid men who have laid to the President’s taking over of the railroads every 
tive as aside enough from their salaries to live a day or two governmental agency, domestic and foreign, was insisting 
ted by while looking around for other employment. that it had the right of way and would never “head in” 
ervedly™# The number of inquiries became so great that he took except to avoid absolute physical wreck. It is McAdoo’s 
hat his{isteps immediately to give reassurance to the men who job to put the parade of engines and cars in good order. 

were thinking of moving on to other fields of endeavor. That must be done, if America’s resources are to be got 
ude off At every opportunity he has asked the newspaper men_ to the battlefields of Europe where they will do some 
ie need to let it be known that he was not contemplating any- good. 
cannot™ thing of the kind—at least, not now. He might think 


1 loyalf of reducing salaries when a given railroad might wiggle 7 ABLES OF PRECEDENCE 


ailroad along without a superintendent of transportation simply 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


and as™ because it had so little business. 

ountry The railrcad men who are helping Mr. McAdoo in an Apoen hae See mate bad eens panagues ef hath Stone 

my andl advisory capacity may be on the pay rolls of the cor- ard and non-Standard oil companies for the re-establishment 

cessaly Mf porations that hired them or they may be on a roll of some kind ofa table of precedence for commodities such 

soldiers established by the director-general. The government is er — arenas val anagem preagen NR 3h DES aE Se 
which, with all other priority orders, was suspended at the 


defend responsible for all pay rolls. But if they are on the pay : 
neglect@ rolls of the companies that hired them, that fact may aque DETR TEGREN, ONO hae PORE 
sion of the roads. 


ible for save the country a few thousands of dollars because each 
They went first to Director-General McAdoo’s office, then 


ther org@one of them is a money-maker and is not likely, during ; 
mployeff the continuance of the war, to receive anything from the ‘® Hale Holden’s office and now presumably they are ap- 
pealing to A. H. Smith, assistant director in charge of 


slacker government treasury by reason of its earnings failing to 
come up to the amount of guaranteed compensation that operations in the eastern district. They were told he was 
iffering J May be agreed upon. If they have been placed on the ‘he man to see. 
greatly direct government roll, whatever sum they receive will Mr. McAdoo, when asked about the possibility of the re- 
mploye™come from the general funds of the government. Of establishment of a table of precedence, said he could not 
2 name™§ course, if the railroads, under government control make say what, if anything, would be done. He said he ex- 
ir sons™More money than the guarantee, the surplus so made _ pected the railroad men to move the essentials, such as 
t every Will be sufficient to pay the salaries of the advisers, else food and fuel. It is known that the question as to what is 
1 ‘weafg't will not be worth mentioning as a surplus. essential and what is not essential has been brought to his 
o make™ The fact that Mr. McAdoo, as his first step, wiped out attention, but thus far he has refrained from any expres- 
ons areM@all the priority and preference orders issued at the re- sion on that subject. Someone, it is believed, not only told 
‘rance.’ quest of army and navy officers and in behalf of gov- him about the riot that was created among business men 
frmment freight by railroad officials, it is believed, indi- when it became known that the Sheaffer car committee 
tates his belief that it would be foolish to place the had formulated what its members considered a list of non- 
AY ordinary government official in any kind of control over essentials and had forwarded it to Priority Agent Lovett 
Bure. @ the actual physical operation of the railroads. That being with a suggestion that he issue an order directing the 
' trans @the fact, it is submitted that the reason for McAdoo’s_ railroads to deny the use of equipment to certain industries. 
1 of theManxiety to have the railroad officials assured that their At present traffic is moved according to the judgment 
10 havé@ salaries will not be reduced and that they will not be of the railroad men to whom it is tendered, or in accord- 
yt see i dismissed except for obvious cause, becomes plain. The ance with suggestions from Mr. McAdoo’s office. The Wash- 
tailroad organization is believed by McAdoo to be effi: ington Gas Light Company, in an advertisement, said that 
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Mr. McAdoo had helped it to obtain crude petroleum ship- 
ments to its plant and that therefore it was able to release 
coal consigned to it for the use of the destitute people of 
Washington. 

It is inferred from that advertisement that Mr. McAdoo, 
in effect, has been asking for priority of movement if not 
preference in car supply for the company that furnishes 
gas for the larger part of Washington. 

The oil men contend that oil is just as much a fuel as 
coal and tank cars for its shipment should be handled the 
same as open top equipment for coal is handled. Instead, 
they allege, tank cars are being stolen by the railroads 
with an abandon equal to that which they used to show in 
stealing cars from each other. 

Cc. D. Chamberlin, attorney for the National Petroleum 
Association, has filed suits in Pittsburgh alleging wrong- 
ful conversion of tank cars belonging to his clients. In 
one instance one of his client’s cars was sent back and 
forth across the continent several times, instead of being 
returned to its owner by the route of its outward move- 
ment, unless the owner issued contrary orders. 

The suits raise the question of the liability of carriers 
who have allowed private cars to be stolen in that way. 
The rules are strict enough, if obeyed, to give the owner 
of such equipment the uninterrupted use of it. The ques- 
tion is as to what damages the owner will be allowed to 
prove came to him from such wrongful diversion; whether 
the mileage allowance of three-fourths of a cent a mile in 
the East and one cent a mile in the West is all he can 
recover. 

It is well settled that the owner of a car, who is not 
also a shipper, is at liberty to exact for the use of that 
car whatever sum he thinks the railroad or shipper desir- 
ing to use it will be willing to pay for the privilege of 
using it, but the measure of damages he may recover has 
not been established for owners of private cars. 


APPEAL TO RAILROAD MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo January 8 addressed an appeal 
to railroad officers and employes to do their utmost to 
maintain efficient railroad service as a patriotic duty. The 
appeal will be posted in a few days at every railway sta- 


tion, shop and roundhouse in the country. It follows: 

“The government of the United States having assumed 
possession and control of the railroads for the period of 
the present war with Germany, it becomes more than ever 
obligatory upon every officer and employe of the railroad 
to apply himself with unreserved energy and unquestioned 
loyalty to his work. 

“The supreme interests of the nation have compelled 
the drafting of a great army of our best young men and 
sending them to the bloody fields of France to fight for the 
lives and liberties of those who stay at home. The sacri- 
fices we are exacting of the noble American boys call to us 
who stay at home with an irresistible appeal to support 
them with our most unselfish labor and effort in the work 
we must do at home, if our armies are to save America 
from the serious dangers that confront her. 

“Upon the railroads rests a grave responsibility for the 
success of the war. The railroads cannot be efficiently 
operated without the whole hearted and loyal support of 
everyone in the service from the highest to the lowest. 

“IT earnestly appeal to you to apply yourselves with new 
devotion and energy to your work, to keep trains moving 
on schedule time and to meet the demands upon the trans- 
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portation lines, so that our soldiers and sailors may want 
for nothing which will enable them to fight the enemy t 
a standstill and win a glorious victory for united America 

“Every railroad officer and employe is now in effect jp 
the service of the United States, and every officer ang 
employe is just as important a factor in winning the war 
as the men in uniform who are fighting in the trenches” 


FREIGHT MOVING WEEK 


Director-General McAdoo January 7 appealed to the peo. 
ple of the United States to observe next week as “freight 
moving week” through an organized movement to unloa( 
cars and turn them back from terminals. His statement 
is as follows: 

“I wish to appeal to the people to observe the week 
beginning January 14 and ending January 21 as ‘freight 
moving week,’ and I earnestly request the governors of 
the various states, the public utility commissioners, the 
mayors of cities and towns, the state councils of defense 
the federal and state food and fuel administrators, the 
chambers of commerce, and other business organizations, 
business men and shippers generally, trucking companie 
and all railroad employes concerned to organize locally 
and make a supreme effort during this week to unload 
freight cars, to remove freight from railroads stations, and 
to clear the decks for a more efficient operation of the 
railroads of the country. 

“An earnest and united pull all along the line will 
achieve wonders in this direction. We can help ourselves 
and relieve an immense amount of suffering if we attack 
the problem vigorously.” 


McADOO GETS BUSINESS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


In making his claim to the power to change rates, rule 
and regulations Director-General McAdoo has brought about 
his head rate relationship fights which the Commission 
dealt with and settled. For instance, January 7, a St 
Louis delegation, consisting of Mayor Kiel and congress 
men, asked him to abolish bridge arbitraries, averaging 
about 20 cents a ton. The delegation also asked him to 
spend about $20,000 to complete temporary trackage at the 
municipal bridge which he said he had taken over. 


East St. Louis, hearing of the St. Louis move, wired in 
protest against depriving it and other east bank points of 
the advantage of their geographical location. 

Mr. McAdoo referred both questions to President Bush 
of the Missouri Pacific for a report. 


Graddy Cary, in behalf of live stock shippers, came to 
Washington to find out whether shippers are to be repre 
sented on Mr. McAdoo’s advisory board, which, they be 
lieve, is being used to supersede the Commission. Mr. 
Cary advocates government control, but does not believe, 
he says, that that means railroad control. 


COAL FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas. 

An immediate increase of 500 carloads a day in the bi- 
tuminous coal supply shipped to New England was ordered 
January 4 by the United States Fuel Administrator. United 
States Fuel Administrator Garfield ordered 102 mines in 
the eastern bituminous fields to furnish 500 additional car: 
loads of coal to be shipped under consignment to J. J. 
Storrow, fuel administrator for New England, each day 
until further notice. These 500 carloads will be in addi 
tion to the usual output of these mines, and the Fuel A¢ 
ministration expects that the order will result in an il 
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creased production of 500 cars or 25,000 tons of bituminous 
coal each day while the order is in force. 

The order was issued because of the necessity for keep- 
ing an adequate supply of bituminous coal flowing to New 
England for the use of industries essential to the conduct 
of the war. 

In co-operation with the Fuel Administrator, the Di- 
rector-General of Railways, it was stated, had undertaken 
to supply the necessary transportation facilities for mak- 
jng the Fuel Administration’s order effective. The Fuel 
Administration found that the present volume of shipment 
to New England by all-rail routes was not adequate, and 
that the further supply was absolutely necessary for pur- 
poses connected with the war emergency. 

The United States Fuel Administration January 4 re- 
ceived assurances from the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
of the United States Shipping Board that eleven vessels 
had been assigned to the Fuel Administration for service 
in carrying coal from tidewater to points in New England. 
These ships will be utilized at once to relieve the coal 
shortage in the New England states and to build up a 
winter coal supply in New England. 


The vessels assigned have an aggregate tonnage of 65,730. 
Some of the ships were turned over to the Fuel Administra- 
tion at Atlantic ports January 4, others to be available 
within the next few days. Some of these ships will be 
available for only a single voyage, but the Shipping Board 
will undertake to replace them if they are withdrawn. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATOR CO-OPERATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In compliance with a request of Director-General McAdoo, 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has designated fuel adminis- 

tration officials to co-operate with railroad authorities in 
clearing up emergency traffic congestion. 


G. N. Snider, of the Fuel Administration, was designated 
to act with officials of the Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading railroads in disposing of congestion 
of traffe on those lines bound for eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York and New England. 

The commissioner of the Tidewater Coal Exchange at 
Norfolk, Va., was designated to co-operate with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads at Hampton Roads in clearing 
up transportation congestion at that point. A representa- 
tive of the Fuel Administration was to be sent at once to 
New York City to aid the railroad officials there. 

The designated officials of Fuel Administration will have 
authority to divert shipments of coal from the original 
consignees at any time an emergency renders such action 
necessary to relieve traffic conditions. This will enable 
the railroads to change the routing of coal in transit in 
order to relieve congested points. 


COAL NEEDS CONSIDERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Fuel Administration announces that a complete 
statement of the coal needs of the north Atlantic states, 
particularly New England, has been laid before the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads by it. Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field has impressed upon the railway and shipping authori- 
ties the grave necessity for an immediate improvement in 
transportation conditions in order to relieve the needs of 
New England. 
The Fuel Administration is furnishing full data to the 
Tepresentatives of the Director-General as to the sources 
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from which New England coal is moving in order that this 
coal may be hurried to New England along the shortest 
possible transportation lines. 

A distribution schedule covering the north Atlantic states 
and eastern Ohio has been worked out by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. This schedule shows the mining districts 
from which coal for this consuming territory is being sup- 


plied and the transportation lines along which the coal 
must move from the mines to the distributing centers. 
This information is expected to enable the railroad lines 
to take the amount of coal needed as directly as possible 
from the mines to central distributing points and thence 
on orders from state fuel administrators to the points of 
consumption. 

Under this schedule the Fuel Administration seeks to 
aid the railroads in eliminating the cross-hauling of coal. 
Specific coal-producing districts in West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania will be set aside to supply the distribut- 
ing centers in the north Atlantic states. 


WESTERN RAILROAD OPERATION 


Detailed plans further to facilitate the heavy movement 
of all kinds of traffic, particularly coal, foodstuffs and 
government business, were considered at the January 4 
meeting of executive officers of western railroads. A 
number of “short cuts” were already in operation as a 
result of these efforts. 

Although there is no abatement in the volume of traffic, 
reports from all lines were said to show that there was 
practically no congestion in western territory, even under 
weather conditions not favorable to maximum operating 
efficiency. 


Shippers of all classes throughout the country were 
said to be giving the heartiest co-operation to the railroads 
in their efforts to handle the abnormally heavy tonnage. 
Careful checking, it was said, showed that cars are being 
loaded much heavier than formerly, while there is less 
delay in loading and unloading. 





















REPORT FROM ASSISTANT SMITH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo January 7 made public the 
following telegraphic report on general traffic conditions 
from Assistant Director-General Smith in New York: 
“Accumulation is increasing at points east of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo, but this is due to the extreme cold weather. 
Trainmen and enginemen have reported sick in large 
numbers, which has necessitated curtailment of train 
service. 


“The passenger service is being reduced wherever pos- 
sible, but as a great many people are returning home 
after the holidays considerable service is required. 

“A shortage of labor at engine house terminals is pre- 
venting engines from being turned promptly and getting 
back into service. 


“The tonnage ratings of trains has been reduced on 
account of cold to expedite transportation of coal and 
foodstuffs. Embargoes and diversions are being employed 
wherever necessary and possible. 


“A heavy fog through the Pittsburgh district, accom- 
panied by a low temperature, is greatly interfering with 
switching operations and train movements, which, with 
the shortage of labor, causes loss of ground there. The 
labor situation in the Pittsburgh district is acute. 

“There is plenty of coal at Hampton Roads, but ships 
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are slow in unloading due to the severe weather and 
the frozen condition of the coal. Shortage of water at 
Jersey City is affecting the operation of railroads in that 
district. ‘Temperature in the coal region is five below 
zero, resulting in water mains freezing and hampering 
operations. In Indiana and Michigan there is no serious 
difficulty. There is a heavy accumulation of freight at 
tidewater ports. Ships are available, but labor for load- 
ing them is very scarce, as also is labor for coaling.” 
Immediate closing of all ticket offices except those ab 
solutely necessary to serve the public under prevailing 
conditions of restricted rail travel was suggested in a 
telegram sent to railroad officials in his jurisdiction by 
Assistant Director-General A. H. Smith of the eastern 
roads January 8. The closing of the unnecessary offices 
will conserve money, heat and light, the telegram said. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A summary of the results of operations for November 
published by the Commission January 8, for the country 
as a whole shows an increase in the operating revenue 
for railroads having a mileage of 128,223 from $181,114,- 
028 to $201,603,507; operating expenses from $117,138,751 
to $147,716,792; a decline in the net from $63,975,277 to 
$53,886,765; a fall m the railway operating income from 
$55,965,832 to $41,410,436; and a fall in the operating 
income from $437 to $323 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $74,385,- 
468 to $83,459,237; expenses from $52,410,986 to $66,743,- 
458, causing a decline in the net revenue from $21,974,482 
to $16,715,779, in the railway operating income from 
$18,847,815 to $12,617,568, and a decline in the operating 
income from $629 to $422 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$36,270,994 to $42,045,782; expenses from $22,566,976 to 
$28,883,330; net decline from $13,704,018 to $13,162,452; 
operating income from $390 to $337 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from 
$70,457,566 to $76,098,538; expenses from $42,160,789 to 
$52,090,004; net declined from $28,296,777 to $24,008,534; 
operating income from $373 to $272 per mile. 

For the country as a whole for the eleven months end- 
ing with November the revenue increased from $1,869,- 
221,795 to $2,101,105,654; expenses from $1,230,093,277 to 
$1,482,927,384; net declined from $639,128,518 to $618,178,- 
270; operating income from $4,342 to $3,930 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $808,754,- 
940 to $904,144,755; expenses from $549,034,967 to $674,- 
930,165, causing the net to decline from $226,465,189 to 
$188,355,275; operating income from $7,563 to $6,297 per 
mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$363,545,070 to $424,200,245; expenses from $237,372,778 
to $288,698,958, causing an increase in the net from $126,- 
172,292 to $135,501,207, but a fall in the operating income 
from $3,550 to $3,529 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $696,- 
921,785 to $772,760,654; expenses from $443,685,532 to 
$519,298,261; net from $253,236,255 to $253,462,303; and 
operating income declined from $3,263 to $3,061 per mile. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Following is the complete text of the administration 
bill “to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
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while under federal control, for the just compensation of 
their owners, and for other purposes:” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
— of the United States of America, in Congress assem. 

ed: 

Section 1. The President, having in a time of war taken 
over the possession, use and control (called herein fed. 
eral control) of certain systems of transportation (called 
herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree with and 
to guarantee to any such carrier that during the period 
of such federal control it shall receive as its just com. 
pensation an income at an annual rate equivalent as 
nearly as may be to its average net railway operating 
income for the three years ending June 30, 1917 (called 
herein standard return); said net railway operating in- 
come for the purposes of this act shall, as to carriers 
making returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
be computed from such returns, excluding, however, debits 
and credits arising from the accounts called in the monthly 
returns leased road rents and miscellaneous rents; pro- 
vided, however, that no federal taxes in excess of taxes 
assessed during the year ending June 30, 1917, shall be 
charged against revenue in computing such standard re. 
turn. Any net railway operating income in excess of such 
standard return shall be the property of the United States, 
The amount of such standard return as accruing during 
said period of three years shall be determined by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, and the certificate of said 
Commission as to the amount of said net railway oper. 
ating income shall, for the purpose of such agreement 
and guaranty, be taken as final and conclusive. 

During the period of such federal control adequate de- 
preciation and maintenance of the properties of the car. 
riers shall be included as a part of the operating expenses 
or provided through a reserve fund, in accordance with 
such principles and rules as shall be determined by the 
President. 

Section 2. If no such agreement is made, the President 
may nevertheless pay or cause to be paid to any carrier 
while under federal control, an amount not exceeding 
ninety per cent of such standard return, remitting such 
carrier to its legal rights in the Court of Claims for any 
balance claimed; and any amount thereafter found due 
above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate 
of six per cent per annum; and any excess amount paid 
hereunder shall be recoverable by the United States with 
interest at the rate of six per cent per annum. 

Section 3. Any claim for just compensation not adjusted 
as provided in section 1 shall be submitted to a board 
of three auditors appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, members of which and of the official force 
thereof being eligible for service as such auditors, but 
without additional compensation therefor. Said auditors 
shall give a full hearing to such carrier and to the United 
States and shall report to the President the amount due 
such carrier as just compensation a sum not exceeding 
the amount so reported may be agreed upon by the Presi- 
dent and such carrier. Failing such an agreement, either 
the United States or such carrier may file a petition in 
the Court of Claims for the purpose of final ascertainment 
of the amount of such just compensation, and in the pro- 
ceedings in said court the report of said auditors shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated. The just 
compensation of any carrier under federal control not mak- 
ing returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be determined in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

Section 4. The return of any carrier shall be increased 
by an amount reckoned at a rate per cent to be fixed 
by the President upon the cost of any additions and im 
provements made while under federal control with the 
approval of the President to the property of any carrie! 
and paid for by such carrier from its own capital or 
surplus; and by an amount equal to the rate accruing 
to the United States upon any advances made to such 
carrier for the cost of such additions and improvements 
as provided in section 6 hereof. 

Section 5. No carrier while under federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or 
pay any dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends 
during the three years ending June 30, 1917; provided, 
however, that such carriers as have paid no regular divi- 
dends or no dividends during said period, may, with the 
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prior approval of the President, pay dividends: at such 
rate as the President may determine. 

Section 6. The sum of five hundred million dollars is 
hereby appropriated out of the public treasury from any 
funds not otherwise appropriated, which, together with 
any funds available from any excess earnings of said 
carriers, may be used by the President as a revolving 
fund for the purpose of paying the expenses of the federal 
control, and any deficit of any carrier below such standard 
or ascertained return, and to provide terminals, improve- 
ments, engines, rolling stock and other necessary equip- 
ment, such terminals, improvements and equipment to be 
used and accounted for as the President may direct, and 
to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by law 
provide. 

The President may also on or in connection with the 
property of any carrier, make or order any carrier to 
make any additions and improvements necessary or de- 
sirable for war purposes or in the public interest. He 
may from said revolving fund advance to such carrier all 
or any part of the expense of such additions and improve- 
ments so ordered and constructed by such carrier or 
by the President, such advances to be charged against 
such carrier and to bear interest at such rate and be 
payable on such terms as may be determined by the 
President, to the end that the United States may be fully 
reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 


Any loss claimed to accrue to any carrier by reason of 
any such additions or improvements so ordered and con- 
structed may be determined by agreement between the 
President and such carrier; failing such agreement, the 
amount of such loss shall be ascertained as provided in 
section 3 hereof. 


From said revolving fund the President may expend 
such an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable 
for the purchase, construction or utilization and operation 
of boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities 
on the inland and coastwise waterways, and may, in the 
acquisition, operation and use of such facilities, create 
or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts 
and agreements as he shall deem in the public interest. 

Section 7. For the purpose of providing funds requisite 
for maturing obligations or for other legal and proper 
expenditures, or for reorganizing railroads in receiver- 
ships, carriers may, during the period of federal control, 
issue such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, 
stock and other forms of securities, secured or unsecured 
by mortgage, as the President may approve as consistent 
with the public interest. The President may purchase 
for the Wnited States all or any part of such securities 
at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirable at prices not 
less than the cost thereof; any sums available from the 
revolving fund provided in section 6 may be used for such 
purchases. 


Section 8. The President may execute any of the powers 
herein and heretofore granted him with relation to fed- 
eral control through such agencies as he may determine, 
and may fix the reasonable compensation for the perform- 
ance of services in connection therewith; and may utilize 
the personnel and facilities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and call upon members of such Commission, 
or any of its employes, or employes of any department 
of the government for such services as he may deem 
expedient. No such federal official or employe shall re- 
teive any additional compensation for such services. 

Section 9. The President is hereby authorized while 
carriers are under federal control, to direct that the 
federal workmen’s compensation act of September, 1916, 
shall be extended so as to apply to carrier employes, on 
sich terms and conditions as will give due consideration 
to remedies available under state compensation laws or 
otherwise. 

Section 10. Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
a modifying or restricting the powers heretofore con- 
ferred upon the President to take possession and assume 
control of any and all systems of transportation; and the 
President, in addition to the powers conferred by this act, 
shall have and is hereby given, such other and further 
Dowers necessary or appropriate to give effect to the 
Powers herein and heretofore conferred. eee 

Section 11. Carriers while under federal control shall, 
itso far as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the 


provisions of this act, or any other act applicable to such 
federal control, or with any order of the President, be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers; 
and suits may be brought by and against such carriers 
and judgments rendered as now provided by law; pro- 
vided, however, that except with the written assent of 
the President no attachment shall be levied by mesne 
process or on execution on or against any of the property 
used by any such carrier in the performance of its duties 
as a common carrier. 

Section 12. Every person or corporation, whether carrier 
or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or per- 
son acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or 
other person, who shall knowingly violate or fail to ob- 
serve any of the provisions of this act, or shall knowingly 
interfere with or impede the possession, use, operation 
or control of any railroad property, railroad, or trans- 
portation system hitherto or hereafter taken over by the 
President, or shall violate any of the provisions of any 
order or regulation made in pursuance of this act, or of 
any other act concerning such possession, use, operation 
or control, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than 
five thousand dollars, or, if a person, by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. Each independent 
transaction constituting a violation of, or a failure to 
observe, any of the provisions of this act, or any order 
entered in pursuance hereof, shall constitute a separate 
offense. For the taking or conversion to his own use 
or the embezzlement of money or property derived from 
or used in connection with the possession, use or operation 
of said railroads or transportation systems, the criminal 
statutes of the United States, as well as the criminal 
statutes of the various states where applicable, shall apply 
to all officers, agents and employes engaged in said rail- 
road and transportation service, while the same is under 
federal control, to the same extent as to persons em- 
ployed in the regular service of the United States. Prose- 
cutions for violations of this act or of any order entered 
hereunder, shall be in the District Courts of the United 
States, under the direction of the * Attorney-General, in 
accordance with the procedure for the collection and im- 
posing of fines and penalties now existing in said courts. 

Section 13. The federal control of transportation sys- 
tems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue 
for and during the period of the war and until Congress 
shall thereafter order otherwise. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS 


The full text of President Wilson’s address on the rail- 
road situation made to Congress January 4 is as follows: 


“Gentlemen of the Congress: I have asked the privilege 
of addressing you in order to report that on the 28th 
of December, last, during the recess of Congress, acting 
through the secretary of war, and under the authority 
conferred upon me by the act of Congress approved Aug. 
29, 1916, I took possession and assumed control of the 
railway lines of the country and the systems of water 
transportation under their control. 

“This step seemed to be imperatively necessary in the 
interest of the public welfare, in the presence of the great 
tasks of war with which we are now dealing. As our 
experience develops difficulties and makes it clear what 
they are, I have deemed it my duty to remove those 
difficulties wherever I have the legal power to do so. 

“To assume control of the vast railway systems of the 
country is, I realize, a very heavy responsibility, but to 
fail to do so in the existing circumstances would have 
been a much greater. I assumed the lesser responsibility 
rather than the weightier. 

“T am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thoughtful 
Americans when I say it is our duty, as the representa- 
tives of the nation, to do everything that it is necessary 
to do to secure the complete mobilization of the whole 
resources of America by as rapid and effective a means 
as can be found. 

“Transportation supplies all the arteries of mobilization. 
Unless it be under a single and unified direction, the 
whole process of the nation’s action is embarrassed. 

“It was in the true spirit of America and it was right, 
that we should first try to effect the necessary unification 
under the voluntary sction of those who were in charge 
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of the great railway properties; and we did try it. The 
directors of the railways responded to the need promptly 
and generously. The group of railway executives who 
were charged with the task of actual co-ordination and 
general direction performed their difficult duties with 
patriotic zeal and marked ability, as was to have been 
expected, and did, I believe, everything that it was pos- 
sible for them to do in the circumstances. 

“If I have taken the task out of their hands it has not 
been because of any dereliction or failure on their part, 
but only because there were some things which the 
government can do and private management cannot. We 
shall continue to value most highly the advice and assist- 
ance of these gentlemen, and I am sure we shall not 
find them withholding it. 


“It had become unmistakably plain that only under 
government administration can the entire equipment of 
the several systems of transportation be fully and un- 
reservedly thrown into a common service without injuri- 
ous discrimination against particular properties. 

“Only under government administration can an abso- 
lutely unrestricted and unembarrassed common use be 
made of all tracks, terminals, terminal facilities and 
equipment of every kind. Only under that authority can 
new terminals be constructed and developed without re- 
gard to the requirements or limitations of particular roads. 
But under government administration all these things will 
be possible—not instantly, but as fast as practical diffi- 
culties, which cannot be merely conjured away, give way 
before the new management. 

“The common administration will be carried out with 
as little disturbance of the present operating organiza- 
tions and personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing 
will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to 
disturb. We are serving the public interest and safeguard- 
ing the public safety, but we are also regardful of the 
interest of those by whom these great properties are 
owned and glad to avail ourselves of the experience and 
trained ability of those who have been managing them. 

“It is necessary that the transportation of troops and 
of war materials, of food and of fuel, and of everything 
that is necessary for the full mobilization of the energies 
and resources of the country, should be first considered, 
but it is clearly in the public interest also that the ordi- 
nary activities and the normal industrial and commercial 
life of the country should be interfered with and dislo- 
cated as little as possible and the public may rest assured 
that the interest and convenience of the private shipper 
will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it is pos- 
sible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary 
circumstances. 

“While the present authority of the executive suffices 
for all purposes of administration, and while, of course, 
all private interests must, for the present, give way to 
the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree with 
me, right and necessary that the owners and creditors 
of the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, 
should receive from the government an unqualified guar- 
antee that their properties will be maintained throughout 
the period of federal control in as good repair and as 
complete equipment as at present, and that the several 
roads will receive under federal management just com- 
pensation as is equitable and just alike to their owners 
and to the general public. 


“I would suggest the average net railway operating in- 
come of the three years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly 
recommend that these guarantees be given by appropriate 
legislation, and given as promptly as circumstances permit. 

“T need not point out the essential justice of such guar- 
antees and their great influence and significance as ele- 
ments in the present financial and industrial situation of 
the country. Indeed, one of the strong arguments for 
assuming control of the railroads at this time is the 
financial argument. It is necessary that the values of 
railway securities should be justly and fairly paid and 
that the large financial operations every year necessary 
in connection with the maintenance, operationn, and de- 
velopment of the roads should, during the period of the 
war, be wisely related to the financial operations of the 
government. 

“Our first duty is, of course, to conserve the common 
interest and the common safety, and to make certain that 
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nothing stands in the way of the successful prosecution 
of the great war for liberty and justice, but it is an Obliga. 
tion of public conscience and of public honor that the 
private interests we disturb should be kept safe fron 
unjust injury, and it is of the utmost consequence to the 
government itself that all great financial operations should 
be stabilized and co-ordinated with the financial oper. 
tions of the government. 

“No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of 
the federal treasury, and no fundamental industrial Values 
should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. In the hands 
of many small investors in the country, as well as ip 
national banks, in insurance companies, in savings banks 
in trust companies, in financial agencies of every kind, rajj. 
way securities, the sum total of which runs up to some 
ten or eleven thousand millions, constitute a vital par 
of the structure of credit, and the unquestioned solidity 
of that structure must be maintained. 

“The secretary of war and I easily agreed that, in view 
of the many complex interests which must be safeguarded 
and harmonized, as well as because of his exceptional 
experience and ability in this new field of governmental 
action, William G. McAdoo was the right man to assume 
direct administrative control of this new executive task. 
At our request he consented to assume the authority ani 
duties of organizer and director-general of the new rail. 
way administration. He has assumed those duties and 
his work is in active progress. 

“It is probably too much to expect that even under the 
unified railway administration which will now be possible 
sufficient economies can be effected in the operation of 
the railways to make it possible to add to their equip. 
ment and extend their operative facilities as much as the 
present extraordinary demands upon their use will render 
desirable without resorting to the national treasury for 
the funds. 

“If it is not possible, it will, of course, be necessary 
to resort to the Congress for grants of money for that 
purpose. The secretary of the treasury will advise with 
your committees with regard to this very practical aspect 
of the matter. 


; “For the present I suggest only the guarantees I have 
indicated and such appropriations as are necessary at the 
outset of this task. I take the liberty of expressing the 
hope that the Congress may grant these promptly ani 
ungrudgingly. We are dealing with great matters and 
will, I am sure, deal with them greatly.” 







































MORE MONEY FOR SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Plans for a $2,000,000,000 government shipbuilding pro- 
gram were revealed January 4 when the Shipping Boari 
asked Congress for authority to place $701,000,000 worth 
of additional ship contracts. At the same time an im- 
mediate appropriation of $82,000,000 was asked for the 
extension of shipyards and for providing housing facilities 
for workmen. 


Thus far the Board has been authorized to spend for 
shipbuilding $1,234,000,000, contracts for most of which 
have been awarded. The request for a further authoriza- 
tion and an additional appropriation brings the estimates 
of funds needed for shipbuilding to $2,018,000,000. If the 
additional funds are made available they will be _ put 
largely into fabricated steel ship contracts, although some 
contracts for ordinary steel ships will be let, as will 4 
few for wooden ships on the Pacific coast. 

No new shipyards are planned by the Board. The fab 
ricating yards have contracts for about 500 ships nov, 
which will keep them constantly employed into 1919, but 
the Board is anxious to place more contracts and begil 
on the task of providing materials. 


The Board’s housing plans call for the expenditure 
of about $35,000,000. The remainder of the $82,000,000 
asked will be used to expand shipyards already built. 
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3ecution 


. obliga. is asking Congress for $35,000,000 for use in preparing 
hat the SHIPPING BOARD INQUIRY houses in the vicinity of the shipyards. Mr. Bloomfield 
fe from The Trafic World Washington Buveau. said the owners of real estate near the yards are putting 


‘ ed the Conscription of labor, price-fixing for the necessities of up prices to outrageous points. He also pointed out that 
ae life (including rents), for workers and seizure of trolley pear the Fore River and the Newport News yards there 
lines and ferries used by the workers in shipyards was are hundreds of summer cottages which are now boarded 
‘ings of M urged upon the Senate committee on commerce January yp which the government should take for the use of men 
l values 3 by Meyer Bloomfield, head of the industrial bureau of employed in the yards. 
pes the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The fixing of prices Mr. Bloomfield told about a man at Newport News who 
; banks jy and the seizure of trolleys and ferries were advocated  puilt a new house, which the instructors on duty at that 
nd, rail. | because they are the things about which workmen in the place wanted because it is big enough to accommodate 
4 — shipyards have most complained. the corps. The owner put up the price day after day 
solidity It is Bloomfield’s idea that conscription is one way to’ until the instructors got disgusted with their bargaining 
“BB solve the labor problem. The thought was expressed with him and each man made the best arrangements he 
in view by him in answer to a question put to him by Senator could for himself in’ a boarding house, the result being 
suarded Harding. The latter wanted to know if it would not be a scattering of the corps. He promised Senator Nelson 


>ption , A , 

aoa a good thing for the government to assign drafted men _ to obtain the name of the man so that Nelson can carry 
assume @ with the training that is needed, to the shipyards. out his promise to hand his name down to posterity by 
re task. “Yes, drafting of everybody and then assigning each putting it into the Congressional Record, surrounded with 


ity and 
2W rail- 
ies and 


man to the task for which he is best fitted would be the a few appropriate remarks. 

solution for many problems,” assented Bloomfield. Mr. Bloomfield predicted that unless something is done 
The witness said that men are hard to get and cannot’ to prevent further rises in the cost of living the fleet 

der the HF pe kept under the housing and transportation conditions corporation would be driven into bankruptcy by the in- 


ge existing around the shipyards, hence the Shipping Board crease in wages. 
* equip. 
_ as the 
render 


- The Open Forum 


cessaly 


or that #! A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
aspett Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


— With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
at the Ps 


ing the 


ly and SOBER, UNIFORMED SWITCHMEN ' capacity of the car, and as we note in this week’s issue 


Ts and no one has mentioned th bject take the liberty to 

Editor The Traffic World: 1 ee a a 

I am very much interested in your valuable Traffic sees 

: y : ; : The four roads entering this city issued a circular which 

World, having read it and being enlightened on many , : 
iiedte tue th tt : I th i +o states that cars stenciled 80,000 pounds capacity, may 
Sei ‘ - 7 a re oe gee vlna ed aa saglh 4 a be loaded to 132,000 pounds, less the stenciled light weight 
ng pro ~— he _— co pgm & nt ithe a a be . ase “ of the car; 100,000 capacity cars may be loaded to 161,000 
Board ’ - ragga bi vege = : ee Page = — "ana see pounds, less the light weight; 140,000 pounds capacity 
welll “4 . ” Bens at it, you fill ~~ i ‘ yao Po may be loaded to 210,000, less the light weight of the car. 
an im am sre ae ge = = a pore reaped ie 7 os hey Under these conditions we do not believe your two 
‘or. the st pe eee - prey ma ne af ¢ P — = = correspondents need be worried about who would be re- 
! of course ships carload freight to all the principal cities of sponsible if the car broke down. 


cilities B the United States and a great many foreign countries. I The Mangelsdorf Seed Co 
could write a book on the mistakes of managers of traffic, Atchison. Kan. Jan. 3, 1918. 

nd for #but whether I could offer one remedy which would help or ; : : 

which Bassist to correct the present congested conditions of the 

horiza @ railroad traffic of the United States I can only surmise. REF UND OF P REPAID CHARGES 

‘imates History of the past must be thrown aside in dealing with Editor The Traffic World: 


If the the future. I would suggest that all saloons be closed in In your December 29 issue, on page 1395 (Legal De- 
ye pul the switching limits of all terminals, and switchmen and partment), under the title “Refund of Prepaid Freight 
h some crews be sworn into the government service and uniformed Charges,” you express the opinion that a shipper has 
will @@with the regular army uniform. Then, and not till then, the right to make claim for freight charges that are pre- 


will the congestion be removed. paid, irrespective of the basis upon which the value of 

he fab- R. W. BRANSON, the shipment is determined. 
s now,/™lTaffic Manager, Sonken-Galamba Iron & Metal Co., Inc. The position you take is correct, provided the invoice 
19, but Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 9, 1918. price represented the value of the goods at the time 
begin and place of shipment and not at destination. It is my 
understanding that the railroads are declining to pay 
rditure HEAVY LOADING OF CARS claims where the invoice price includes delivery at des- 
000,000 Editor The Traffic World: tination and the freight charges have been prepaid, and 


It. In your issue of December 22 we notice that two of very properly so. 


your correspondents expressed great surprise that cars For instance, if I shipped a given quantity of a com- 
could he loaded over the 10 per cent above the marked modity worth $1 per dozen delivered at Salem, my price 
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includes the freight charges. I have the option of either 
paying the freight charges or allowing the consignee to 
pay them and deduct them from the amount of my in- 
voice. Some shippers pay, while others allow the con- 
signee to deduct. The invoice, however, does not repre- 
sent, in either case, the value of the goods at the time 
and place of shipment, but the value at destination. 

Obviously, it would be most unfair for a shipper to 
be permitted to recover from a railroad a greater amount 
than he could recover from the consignee in the case of 
suit. If in the case I have cited my article was worth 
$1 per dozen delivered, the price at shipping point would 
be $1 per dozen less freight, not $1 per dozen plus freight. 

W. H. Chandler, 
Manager, Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 5, 1918. 


HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer wishes to apologize to Mr. Tilden of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company, and at the same time thank 
both Mr. Allen T. West, secretary of the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange and Mr. G. L. Dawson, traffic manager, Inland- 
Delray Salt Company. ; 

The information as contained in the circular that these 
gentlemen refer to was received by the writer on De- 
cember 28 in the form of a circular by the Pennsylvania 
Company, dated Pittsburgh, Dec. 18, 1917. 

We wish to emphasize the point made by Mr. West with 
reference to the fact that the western shippers re- 
ceived this information about October 1, whereas it was 
not received here until December 28. On inquiry of sev- 
eral roads, we learned that they knew nothing of this 
circular up to the present writing. 

We certainly hope with transportation lines under the 
control of the Director-General that some steps will be 
taken for prompt transmission of such vital information 
as the subject matter of our controversy and also the 
prompt issuance and transmission of the embargo notices 
and releases. One of our roads here did not receive 
Priority Order No. 5 until two days before it was abro- 
gated and the agent could get no information from his 
officials in regard to it. 

If it were not for The Traffic World and the newspapers, 
both the shipping public and railroad agents would be 
very much in the dark as to what transportation interests 
were doing, or intended to do. 

It is a well-known fact that the three railroad agents 
at this point rely almost entirely upon the information 
that the writer gives them from the pages of The Traffic 
World and in various cases this has been the means of 
saving our company many hundreds of dollars in the last 
few months. S. H. Thomas. 

Traffic Isanager, Mansfield Knitting Co., Inc. 

Mansfield, O., Jan. 7, 1918. 


CONSERVATION OF CAR SUPPLY 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The traffic situation is more serious to-day than it ever 
has been in the history of railroading, and everything 
that can be done to relieve the railroads in any manner 


should be done. The writer, who was formerly general 
traffic manager of Armour & Co., has been giving this 
question his personal supervision and we have inaugurated 
the following system in order to conserve the car supply 
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to the fullest extent and to help the railroads as far as 
it is possible to do so: 

First, shipments when received at the mill must he 
unloaded the day they arrive. This means that where 
due to stormy weather or congestion on the railroads, we 
receive a trainload of supplies at one time, the pulpwood 
cars would have to be unloaded right on the ground ip 
order to comply with this rule. This necessitates a later 
rehandling at an additional expense to ourselves, but 
releases cars promptly. 

Second, our supply of empty equipment is contingent 
upon the loaded cars received at the mill, and we ar 
therefore unable to know in advance whether we will have 
a run of small or large cars, and instructions have been 
given to our salesmen to take orders that are elastic 59 
that, regardless of the size of the car available, they will 
be loaded to the visible capacity, orders being increased 
or reduced as the occasion requires. 

Third, we have eliminated the use of trailer cars en 
tirely in our business, although this practice has been 
a valuable asset to us, due to the nature of our business, 
We have also suggested to Mr. Fairfax Harrison, chairman 
of the railroads’ war board, that the trailer rules in the 
various classifications be suspended during the period of 
the war. 

Fourth, we have a printed notice which we are sending 
with all invoices and bills of lading to customers asking 
them to advise us the day their shipment arrives in their 
town in order that any unnecessary tracing will be 
avoided and the railroads relieved of that expense. One 
of the most serious troubles the railroads have in con 
nection with tracing cars is to obtain a final delivery 
report on shipments, and if all consignees were to: notify 
shippers immediately upon arrival of their shipment in 
their town this unnecessary work could be avoided. 
This matter has been submitted to the commission on 
car service, also to the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
with the recommendation that it be followed throughout 
the country. 


I am inclosing herewith copy of letter which we sent 
to our district sales managers, and also copy of the 
notices that are attached to the invoices and trust you 
may be able to make use of them to the best possible 
advantage in furthering the car conservation and eliminate 
all unnecessary work on the part of the railroads. 


C. O. Frisbie, Pres., Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Chicago, Jan. 5, 1918. 


Dear Stewart: 

Owing to the immense amount of raw materials manufac: 
tured, shortage of equipment and shortage of railroad cars and 
locomotives, the railroads have appointed a bureau in Wash- 
ington to supervise the loading of all cars and are als0 
checking up on the time consumed by shippers in loading cals 
and receivers in unloading same. 


The writer having been in: the traffic game for a number of 
years, realizes perhaps more than a great many the im 
portance of co-operating along this line. 


Recently it was brought to our attention of what is know! 
as “trailer cars,’’ which are authorized by the rules of the 
various railroads. The writer, however, has made the Sug 
gestion to the War Board, located in Washington, that during 
the war period this rule be suspended. Regardless of our com 
petitors it is the writer’s wish and desire that we eliminalt 
entirely trailer cars. Therefore, please be governed accord: 
ingly. 

In addition to this, we shall increase the size of each orde! 
to fit the capacity of each car, and therefore when selling a Cal, 
give the buyer an understanding that by this policy, in the 
long run, he will be ahead, because as conditions develop from 
time to time, there will be certain restrictions placed upon tle 
movement of traffic. In my judgment, those who anticipalé 
and show 2 spirit of ‘doing their bit’’ will be better off in the 
long run. 

Please read this letter carefully and get the two thoughts 
mind which are expressed: | 

1. The elimination of trailer cars. 

2. The flexibility of an order so that we can increase or de 
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crease it according to the capacity of the car which is avail- 
able for loading up at the time. 
We realize that. this may create some comments but the 
United States and its merchants never faced a situation like 
this before and it is up to us to show our patriotism, even at 
some sacrifice. Yours very truly, 
C. O. FRISBIE, President. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Chicago, December 19, 1917. 

The railroad situation throughout the country is very critical, 
due to the excessive amount of government freight that is 
being moved on account of the war, in addition to natural 
winter conditions, and it is necessary that everything that can 
be done to aid the railroads should be done, both as a patriotic 
duty and as good business. 

All industries are behind in their shipments and all cus- 
tomers are in need of shipments long before they are started 
and as there is serious delay in getting carload shipments 
through to destination, there is a large amount of tracing 
being done, and the railroads are overburdened with this work, 
and are not able to give it the attention that it deserves. 

One of the most serious troubles is to obtain final delivery on 
a car from an agent and consignees can prevent a large 
amount of unnecessary work by reporting to shippers as soon 
as they receive word that their car has reached destination. 

Will you please advise us as soon as this car reaches you? 

Yours very truly, 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


THE CAUSE OF CONGESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your December 29 issue, under “Current Topics in 
Washington,” you have an article, “The Cause of Con- 
gestion,” which I have read with much interest as well 
as amusement. 

You say that nobody has ever tried to give a serious 
answer to the question why railroads are congested, al- 
though nearly everybody concerned knows that if the 
railroad cars of the country were more economically used 
much more traffic could be hauled, and refer to the rem- 
edy suggested by Mr. Brandeis, to put an increased pen- 
alty on the extravagant use of cars, which I presume 
means unnecessary delay by the shippers and consignees. 
Apparently you do not agree that the increased charge 
would accomplish this, because you say “Increases in 
charges are not so much needed as a freer movement 
of traffic—a faster loading and unloading;” and that con- 
gestion arises largely from the selfishness of shippers 
who take hours and hours more for loading or unloading 
than are really needed to accomplish such operations. 
You admit that the railroads have been taking more 
time than they “really” need to perform the transporta- 
tion service; that is to say, you indicate that shipper 
and consignee delay is really serious and that, while the 
roads might improve their time, that would not cure the 
trouble. 

I seriously doubt if you have made any real study of 
the cause of car congestion. If you have made such a 
study you ought to know that the shipper’s average de- 
tention of cars is much lower to-day than it has been 
for years past. As a rule cars are being handled by 
shippers and receivers very quickly. There are some 
cases of unusual detention, but we can never reach 100 
ber cent efficiency because there will always be a few 
slackers, no matter how urgent the need for cars. 

But why do you dwell on the relatively small amount 
of delay to freight cars by the shippers and receivers 
and pass over with a more or less general statement, as 
if it were really unimportant, the very serious delays to 
these cars by the railroads themselves? A week or two 
ag0 I had called to my attention a bunch of cars shipped 
from a point in the state of Alabama to Boston the 
middle of last July. These cars are still in transit and 
have heen located in Central Freight Association terri- 
lory, where they have been for some time. 

In the reconsignment case we submitted evidence show- 
ing that the time in transit between many of the primary 
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grain markets in Central Freight Association territory 
and New England was from 30 to 60 days. An extreme 
case of delay was 186 days from Peoria. The average 
time in transit from Memphis was 63 days; from Mil- 
waukee 50 days; 155 days was the maximum time from 
Minneapolis; the minimum time was 9. How can anyone 
expect a railroad to avoid congestion if they delay cars 
in transit to such an extent as I have indicated? It is 
‘the railroad that is responsible for the congestion and 
not the shippers and receivers, and no one Knows this 
any better than the railroads themselves. 

It may be and probably is true that the railroads did 
not provide themselves with sufficient motive power to 
take care of the great increase in business brought about 
by the war, but why do they not admit this? What good 
does it do to talk about increased demurrage charges, 
increased reconsigning charges, and increased storage 
charges on export traffic, when the delays which the rail- 
roads themselves cause make reconsigning, storing, and 
in some cases delay in unloading necessary because of 
their own derelictions? The congestion is caused by hun- 
dreds and thousands of cars being tied up at interme- 
diate points for weeks and months at a time and never 
turning a wheel except possibly to be shifted from one 
end of a yard to the other. 

Mr. Willard pointed out to the officers of his company 
at a meeting held at Deer Park, Maryland, last July that 
52 per cent of the time of a car is wasted by the roads 
around terminals, and that it is performing the duty of 
a freight car (i. e., moving on the road) only 11 per cent 
of its time. 

Everyone who knows anything about the situation knows 
what the trouble is, and the hue. and cry raised by the 
railroads respecting the-failure of the consignee to un- 
load promptly, thereby creating a condition of ‘car con- 
gestion, cannot be for any other purpose than that of 
detracting attention from their own operating inefficiency. 

Now it may be that the carriers are not in a position 
to move all of the freight that is being offered because 
they have not enough engines, but they certainly have 
enough cars. If it is a lack of motive power, then they 
ought to put the matter up to the government, show this 
clearly to be the case, and make whatever arrangements 
are possible to relieve the situation. When a car is six 
months in transit it must be causing the railroad an 
awful lot of trouble between shipping point and destina- 
tion. It is certainly depleting the car supply. Mr. Wil- 
lard was broad enough to say that a shortening of the 
consignee’s time from 48 to 24 hours would not begin 
to produce the result that could be obtained by more 
efficient movement in transit. 

When you remedy the delay in transit you will find that 
there is very little else to be done except keep an eye 
on the cars when they arrive at destination and keep 
after the consignee to unload, as is being done in many 
places throughout the country at the present time. The 
average detention here in New England is only 1.6 days; 
85 per cent of all cars are released within the free time, 
notwithstanding the fact that many cars are being loaded 
more heavily than ever before. 

A freer movement of traffic is needed, but it will not 
be produced by more prompt handling by the shipper 
and consignee unless the railroads greatly improve the 
car movement. When the railroads are able to handle 
shipments between given points with some degree of regu- 
larity, not necessarily with great speed, the car efficiency 
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problem will be solved and congestion will largely be 
overcome. 

Interminable delays to loaded cars not only tie up ter- 
minals but also create car shortage. If the railroads 
hold loaded cars at intermediate points for weeks and 
months, as they are doing now, how can they expect 
to have an adequate supply of empties? 

W. H. Chandler, 

Manager, Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of 

Commerce. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 4, 1918. 





It may be unfortunate that the article which Mr. Chandler 
eriticises appeared at all, but it must be obvious that it was 
not an attempt to solve the problem of the cause of conges- 
tion or to discuss it in any extended or thorough manner. 
The article represented only the passing thought of its writer 
on one phase of the matter. At the most it represented only 
the idea of the man who signed it. Certainly it cannot be used 
as proof that this magazine believes the shippers to be the 
sole or the chief cause of freight congestion. We have had 
too much to say as to the inefficiency of the carriers for that 
idea to prevail. Mr. Chandler is a partisan, but what he says 
of the carriers and their failure to move freight efficiently is 
true—just as it is true that many shippers do not see and 
perform their duty. It is to be hoped that the new plan of 
government operation will not only remove the obstacles to 
efficiency which the railroads could not have been expected to 
surmount, but that it will result also in accomplishing the 
things that ought to have been done without it.—Editor The 
Traffic World. 


COAL TOLERANCE 


(Continued from page 55) 


prescribed by us in that case. We did not there prescribe 
500 pounds as the minimum tolerance, but held, as stated, 
that if one tolerance was to be fixed, 500 pounds would 
seem to be high enough. The tariffs then made no sep- 
arate provision for moisture tolerance. In a previous part 
of the report in that case we referred to the loss of 
weight of coal due to the evaporation of moisture in 
transit. 


The contention of complainant that the original tol- 
erance rule of 1 per cent is unreasonable, cannot, on this 
record, be sustained. That tolerance rule resulted from 
a conference between a representative organization of 
shippers and the carriers, was attended by representa- 
tives of this Commission, and issued in an adjustment 
accepted by both parties and recommended by this Com- 
mission for adoption. The immunity from attack which 
this rule has generally enjoyed, and the absence of com- 
pelling reasons on this record to show that it is unrea- 
sonable, constrain us to hold that the original tolerance 
rule herein attacked has not been shown to be unjust or 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

We find upon all the facts that the increased total tol- 
erance of March 1, ,1917, has not been justified by the 
evidence presented by the defendants upon this record. 
We further find, as incidental to this main finding, in 
view of the publication separately of the moisture toler- 
ance, that the additional tolerance of 1 per cent for 
moisture absorption and evaporation on bituminous coal, 
and the additional tolerance of one-half of 1 per cent for 
moisture absorption and evaporation on anthracite coal, 
established as of that date, have not been justified. 

The fact that carriers in negotiating the settlement of 
claims for loss and damage urge that shippers assent to a 
deduction of 1 per cent from the billed weight, or indeed 
any per cent because such percentages are carried in the 
tolerance rule embodied in carriers’ tariffs, is not ground 
for this Commission to hold that the tariff publication 
of the tolerance rule per se is an attempt by the carriers 
to limit their lawful liability. 

We shall enter no order for the future. This record 
does not afford an adequate basis for the determination of 
what a reasonable total tolerance would be, whether 1 
per cent, or more or less than 1 per cent. The demands 
of the present record will be satisfied by our finding with 
respect to the justification for the changed tariff, and by 
our consequent order requiring the defendants’ tariff pro- 
visions of March 1, 1917, for an increased total tolerance 
on coal to be canceled. 

Our order will provide accordingly. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic probleras. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to i..swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 





Classification Changes—Incomplete Tariff. 


Q.—Certain interstate tariffs, in this section, carried 
ratings on what was termed packing house products and, 
instead of listing therein the various articles coming 
under this term, they referred to same as follows: “Pack. 
ing house products as described in Western Classification, 
under that heading.” Supplement 5 to this classification 
changes the manner of listing and such articles are now 
carried under the heading “meats,” instead of “packing 
house products,’ as heretofore. 

In view of this change, and to the fact that there are 
quite a number of the tariffs that still refer to such in 
the original manner, will it be proper to apply the ratings 
as originally intended or, if this should not be done, what 
will be the proper basis to arrive at the rating on a 
mixed car of these articles? 


A.—A tariff should be applied according to the provi- 
sions contained therein, and not “as originally intended” 
when the provisions of the tariff are other than as “in 
tended.” That is to say, the application of the rates and 
rules must be as published in the tariff, and no one has 
the right to give the rates any other applications on 
the ground that a different application was intended. The 
changes in the Western Classification without simulta 
neous changes in commodity items subject to and governed 
thereby has produced an awkward and doubtless an in 
defensible rate situation, but even this state of affairs 
does not justify departure from the published tariff rates. 
So we would say that you cannot lawfully apply the 
packing house commodity rates on such articles as may 
now be listed under the heading of “meats” but which 
were previously listed under the heading of “packing 
house products” in Western Classification. Apparently 
the rates lawfully applicable are those which would have 
applied had the commodity rates never been published. 


Demurrage on Cars Not Set for Unloading in Order of 
Arrival. 


Q.—Will you kindly advise in the columns of youl 
Traffic World, if a firm working on an average agree 
ment, the railroad notify them of, say, constructively 
placing fifteen cars? In the switch of that evening they 
do not place these fifteen cars that were constructively 
placed, but place twenty cars which they received afte! 
the cars which were under constructive placement, and 
they leave the constructively placed cars placed for ser 
eral days while they are actually placing cars which al 
later arrivals. Are we responsible, or is a firm respol 
sible for the outside time on cars constructively placed 
after we have once room in the siding for them? 


A.—Refer to our answer to inquiry in The Traffic Worli iw 


of Dec. 29, 1917, page 1399, for our views. 
Demurrage on Cars Held at Transit Point. 


Q.—Will you please advise us, through column of Tie 
Traffic World, whether or not an industry located on and 
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served by the Erie Railway and a party to average plan 
ar service agreement .can be legally assessed for car 
service accruing account of accumulation of inbound grain, 
jue to the following causes? 

(1) The Erie Railway placed an embargo on outbound 
shipments of flour and feed, which prevented us from 
oading out our shipments. 

(2) Regardless of the fact that the Erie had placed an 
pmbargo against all shipments moving from points west 
nf us to points east, they permitted agents at western 
noints to accept grain consigned to ourselves at Deposit, 
_Y., stop-off at our mill for transit privileges. 

We have paid a car demurrage bill amounting to $479 
or one month, and wish your opinion whether or not 
here would be any recourse of legal basis for reparation 
laim with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A—You state that the carrier embargoed “outbound 
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shipments of flour and feed” from your station which 
prevents your loading out such shipments. Your inbound 
shipments consist of grain and we take it the demurrage 
charges of which you complain are assessed on the cars 
of grain held for unloading at your mill. Apparently 
demurrage is running against the cars of grain because 
of your failure to release them within the free time 
allowed by tariff, which failure we would assume from 
your inquiry is due to lack of sufficient space in your 
mill to receive the grain. It may be that your available 
space is diminished by your inability to ship flour and 
feed to embargoed points. But there are other markets 
and you are not prevented from shipping to them. If 
we correctly understand your situation, and as we view it, 
the cars of grain were held by the carrier for some purpose 
of the consignee, and if such is the case the facts do 
not appear to afford a sufficient basis for reparation. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R 


er System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


eport: 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


oncurrent Powers: 

Interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, as amended by 
act June 18, 1910, prohibiting carriers subject thereto 
from disclosing information concerning shipments, was 
intended to apply to matters within the exclusive control 
of the federal government, and when, by the Webb-Ken- 
yon law, interstate shipments of intoxicating liquors be- 
ame subject to state legislation, its provisions neces- 


sarily ceased to be paramount in respect to such _ ship- 
ments.—Seaboard Air Line Ry. vs. State of North Caro- 
line, 388 Supreme Court Rep. 96. 


Transportation: 

In view of the Webb-Kenyon law divesting intoxicating 
liquors of their interstate character in certain cases, Pub. 
Laws N. C. 1913, requiring railroad companies to keep 
a book in which shall be entered the name of every 
person to whom intoxicating liquor is shipped, with the 
amount, kind, date of receipt, etc., is within the power 
of the state as applied to interstate shipments, as the 
state might have made the shipment of intoxicants a 
penal offense irrespective of any personal right in the 
consignee to have and consume the liquor, and the greater 
power included the power of permitting shipments on 
conditions intended to secure publicity.—Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. vs. State of North Carolina, 38 Sup. Ct. Rep. 96. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, pen’ by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Act of God: 
(Appellate Ct. 


of Ind., Div. No. 2.) An act of God 


is the manifestation of a superhuman power which breaks 


he chain of causation in the realm of human activity.— 
Chicago & E. Ry. Co. vs. Schaff Bros. Co., 117 N. E. Rep. 


869. 


Where plaintiiff shipped a piano to a point 163 miles 
distant, and 15 days later, while standing in way yards, 


itwas damaged by the Dayton flood, the proximate cause 


was the act of God, and not the delay, and the carrier 


Bvas not liable.—Id. 


onnecting Carrier: 


(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Under Ver- 


non’s Sayles, Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6589, requiring suit- 
Able inclosures for freight at stations on penalty of lia- 












bility for loss of goods, and article 6693, making it the 
duty of all railroad companies to provide adequate depot 
buildings, it is no defense to a consignee’s action for 
withholding goods that freight could not have been left 
at a point at which there was no station without loss, so 
that evidence that such was the fact was properly ex- 
cluded.—_Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Warren, 198 S. W. 


Rep. 814. 


Damages: 
(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) The general 
rule is that punitive damages cannot be awarded unless 


actual damages are first proved.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. 


vs. Warren, 198 S. W. Rep. 814. 

Assuming that before a shipper can recover the pen- 
alty for failure to maintain a freight depot at which his 
goods could be delivered, under Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. 
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Civ. St. 1914, art. 6671, he must show pecuniary dam- 
age, such damage is shown in the interest upon the value 
of goods shipped and withheld.—Id. 


Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6671, providing 
a penalty for failure to maintain proper freight depots, is 
independent of the common-law right of action for re- 
fusing to deliver goods, and the remedy may be pursued 
without reference to actual damages, and the common- 
law rule that where no actual damage results, exemplary 
damages cannot be recovered, does not apply.—Id. 
Destination: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Evidence 
held sufficient to establish consignee’s contention as to 
destination of goods shipped.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
Warren, 198 S. W. Rep. 814. 

Waybill: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Since the 
shipper is not a party to the waybill made out for the 
convenience of the carrier, he is not bound by it, and it 
is not admissible in evidence, against him to show the 
destination of the goods.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs 
Warren, 198 S. W. Rep. 814. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Damages: , 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) The facts relied upon to fix 
liability on a railway company for damages to cattle 
which had drunk water polluted by a dipping fluid, which 
had been splashed from a dipping vat belonging to a pri- 
vate citizen and established by the latter on property 
leased from the railway company, examined, and held to 
show no liability on the part of the railway company.— 
Russell et al. vs. Considine et al., 168 Pac. Rep. 1095. 

The facts relied upon to fix liability for damages for 
the injury and death of cattle, which had drunk water 
polluted by the splashing and overflow of an arsenic 
solution -from a dipping vat maintained by. a defendant 
for disinfecting cattle, examined, and held sufficient to 
establish a prima facie case, when tested by a demurrer 
to the evidence.—Id. 

Findings: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) The special finding in an action 
against a railroad company for damages to live stock in 
shipment held not to require a judgment contrary to 
the general verdict.—Dye vs. Denver & R. G. R. Co., 168 
Pac. Rep. 1087. 


Notice of Loss: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oklahoma.) “Where an action is brought 
to recover damages upon an interstate shipment of live 
stock under a written contract containing the provision 
that, as a condition precedent to recovery of damages for 
any loss or injury to or detention of live stock or delay 
in transportation thereof, a written notice must be given 
of such damage to a designated representative of the 
carrier within a day after delivery of the stock at its 
destination, such provision being reasonable and valid, 
the failure to give such is a complete bar to such action.” 
—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Brockmeier, 168 Pac. 
Rep. 1011. 

“The provision of said contract requiring notice is a 
condition precedent to the maintenance of an action, and 
must be substantially complied with by the shipper before 
he can maintain a cause of action against the carrier, and 
the carrier cannot waive the terms of the contract nor 
ignore those terms applicable to the conduct of the ship- 
per, nor can the shipper hold the carrier to a different 
responsibility from that fixed by the contract; for a dif- 
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ferent view would antagonize the policy of the act and 
open the door to the very abuses which the act was aimed 
to prevent.”—Id. 

Public Officers: : 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) The rule that a public officia) 
is not personally liable for errors, mistakes, or Omissions 
in the discharge of his duties, which call for the exercigp 
of judgment or discretion, unless such official shortcop,. 
ings are wilful, corrupt or malicious, has no application 
to personal acts or omissions which do not pertain ty 
his official duties.—Russell vs. Considine, 168 Pac. Rep, 
1095. 


RECONSIGNMENT CASE DECIDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

In a decision in I. & S. 1050, the reconsignment case, 
the Commission holds as justified a charge of one dollar 
for change in name of consignor; two dollars for recon. 
signment before arrival at original destination or ter. 
minal yard serving it; two dollars for reconsignment 
placed at billed destination in time to afford instructions 
to yard crew; two dollars for stoppng car prior to ar 
rival at billed destination to be held for orders; five dol- 
lars for reconsignment after arrival at point outside of 
switching limits—but such charge on cars set for unload. 
ing but not unloaded must not violate the fourth sec. 
tion; the imposition of local rates for reforwarding cars 
placed for loading but not unloaded is justified on condi- 
tion that a single change in name of consignee at the 
first destination, or a single change in destination will 
be free if the change is received in time to permit in 
structions to be given yard employes prior to arrival at 
destination or at terminal yard serving such destination; 
if such instructions are given within twenty-four hours 
after arrival a charge of two dollars may be made; if 
after, then five dollars. 

The proposed imposition of reconsignment charges at 
rate-breaking points is justified regardless of the method 
of constructing rates. That is the largest change at 
thorized. 

Proposed increased charges in New England are not 
justified. Charges for transfer of contents in reconsigned 
cars, proposed by the Northwestern, to keep cars on its 
own rails, are not permitted. 

Proposed varying rules for treatment of hay, straw and 
grain at Pittsburgh are held to be not unreasonable, but 
are forbidden on account of the discrimination that would 
result. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting from the general 
application of a charge of two dollars for diversion in 
transit, takes the ground that diversion or reconsignment 
is an incident to transportation on account of delays, 
chiefly, and the cost of it must have been taken into cor 
sideration when rates were fixed. 


Cc. & N. W. GRAIN ELEVATOR 

The Chicago & North Western Railway announces that 
its new terminal grain elevator, on the Calumet River il 
South Chicago at Irondale, Ill., is ready for operation by 
the Armour Grain Company. It is said to be the largest 
grain elevator in the world. The Chicago & North Wester 
facilities at the elevator are in keeping with the standard 
of the plant. There is a total of 18 miles of track and the 
yard capacity is 1,250 cars. A modern mechanical fuel st@ 
tion and roundhouse are included in the terminal. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Filing Notice of Claim. 

IIlinois—Question: The uniform bill of lading condi- 
tions, Which are incorporated into legal tariffs on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and are, there- 
fore, the law, contain the following paragraph in section 3: 

“Except where the loss, damage, or injury complained 
of is due to delay or damage while being loaded or un- 
loaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negli- 
gence, as conditions precedent to recovery, claims must 
be made in writing to the originating or delivering carrier 
within six months after delivery of the property (or, in 
case of export traffic, within nine months after delivery 
at port of export), or, in case of failure tognake delivery, 
then within six months (or nine months > ti of export 
traffic) after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; 
and suits for loss, damage, or delay shall be instituted 
only within two years and one day after delivery of the 
property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed.” 

Now, the question we are concerned with is what is 
the meaning of the language used, and is that language a 
violation of the Cummins amendment? The case we 
have in issue is this: In January, 1917, we shipped ten 
packages by freight from Chicago to Davenport, Ia. On 
alrival of the shipment in Davenport, and delivery. in 
January also, two of the packages. checked short, and 
the freight agent made a notation on the freight bill of 
the shortage. The two packages have disappeared com- 
pletely. In December, 1917, our customer, the consignee, 
asked us to file a claim for the value of the contents 
of the two missing packages. We declined to file the 
claim because we think that paragraph 3 of section 3 
of the bill of lading conditions, quoted above, has out- 
lawed the claim. Our customer says we are wrong. He 
claims that “the loss, damage, or injury complained of” 
refers to loss, damage, or injury to the owner of the 
property, and that it does not refer to the property itself, 
which is covered by the bill of lading. The shipment 
under discussion was not, so far as can be found out, 
damaged or jnjured while being either loaded or unloaded, 
nor damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence; 
it simply dropped out of sight, and no trace whatever 
can be found of it from the time it was receipted for 
at the Chicago freight house. We contend that the 
Claim to be valid should have been filed within the six 
months’ period. 

Answer: You are correct in your contention. The 
first Cummins amendment, effective June 2, 1915, expressly 
provides, “That it shall be unlawful for any such common 
carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, or other- 
Wise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than 
ninety days and for the filing of claims for a shorter 
period than four months, and for the institution of suits 
than two years; provided, however, that if the loss, dam- 
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age, or injury complained of was due to delay or dam- 
age while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim 
nor filing of, claim shall be required as a condition prece- 
dent to recovery.” This provision was not changed by 
the second Cummins amendment, effective Aug. 9, 1916. 

The stipulation quoted in the above question is con- 
tained in the carriers’ proposal in the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in case Docket No. 
4844, was not objected to by the shippers’ representatives 
and received the tentative approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Thereafter the carriers published it 
in their individual tariffs and classifications as filed with 
the Commission, and in accordance with the act to regu- 
late commerce and the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, such rule having been duly published by 
the carriers in their tariffs, becomes binding upon both 
carrier and shipper from the time that it was published. 
Further, the Interstate Commerce Commission, In re Ex- 
press Rates et al., 43 I. C. C., 510 (see Traffic World 
of April 21, 1917, page 860), said that as this provision 
has been in force for a number of years, and prior to 
June 2, 1915, the effective date of the Cummins amend- 
ment, it was applied to all claims for loss or damage, and 
it was not in conflict with the provisions of the act, and 
the evidence of record does not warrant the finding that 
it is or would be unreasonable as applied to shipments 
by express, the same as it is applicable to freight. 

= Pe ~ 
Refund of Prepaid Freight Charges. 

In our answer to “Connecticut,” published on page 1395 
of the Dec. 29, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, we said 
that “the carrier obligates itself to refund freight charges 
actually paid on. shipments lost or damaged through 
causes for which the carriers are liable.” By this we 
did not intend it to be understood as saying that when 
a claim is filed for the invoice value of a prepaid ship- 
ment, in addition the prepaid charges might be recovered, 
when such are already included in the invoice price, 
inasmuch as in such instances the owner would recover 
freight charges twice from the carrier, and the amount 
recovered would be in excess of the actual value of the 
shipment at the place. and time of shipment. The claim 
should be computed on the basis of the actual value at 
place and time of shipment plus prepaid freight charges, 
but the freight charges should not be included if the 
claim is based upon a price determined at destination. 
The invoice price does not enter in the equation if it is 
not fairly representative of the value of the property 
at place and time of shipment. 

Since publishing our answer in the December 29 issue 
we have definitely learned that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not given its tentative approval of sec- 
tion 2, paragraph 3, of the uniform bill of lading, as 
proposed by the carriers in hearings in case Docket No. 
4844, but instead, that this provision is still under ad- 
visement by the Commission. 

* oo + 

Notice to Consignor of Consignee’s Refusal to Accept. 

lowa.—Question: Can the consignor be held responsi- 
ble for storage charges accruing on a local shipment 
prior to the time he is notified that shipment is on hand 
unclaimed or refused, assuming, of course, that the con- 
signee has been notified of arrival of shipment and does 
not meet his obligations by accepting same? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission said, 
in the case of Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. 
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P. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 323 (see Traffic World of April 
1, 1916, page 687), that storage regulations are intended 
primarily to prevent congestion of carriers’ terminal fa- 
cilities, and that the public interests also require that 
freight should be removed promptly from carriers’ prem- 
ises or from premises furnished by carriers as an adjunct 
to their terminal facilities. Section 5 of the uniform bill 
of lading provides that if property is not removed by 
the owner within forty-eight hours after notice of its 
arrival, it may be stored at the cost of the owner, and 
there held at his risk and without liability on the part 
of the carrier. Rule 2, section B-1, of the Code of Stor- 
age Rules, as approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, provides that where shipments have been plainly 
marked with the consignor’s name and address, preceded 
by the word “from,” notice shall be immediately sent or 
given consignor of refusal of L. C. L. shipments. If 
unclaimed, it should be treated as refused after fifteen 
calendar days from expiration of free time. However, 
in the case of Toch Bros. vs. C. of G. Ry., 41 I. C. C., 369 
(see Traffic World of Nov. 4, 1916, page 893), the Com- 
mission said that a carrier is not entitled to assess stor- 
age charges for the time during which it may have been 
in default in giving notice of a failure of the consignee 
to accept a shipment. 
eS * * 
War Tax on Shipment Requiring Switching Service. 


Texarkana.—Question: On October 24 a carload ship- 
ment originating at Texarkana, a competitive point, was 
made to a customer at San Angelo, Tex., a competitive 
point, and which car arrived at destination at 4:45 p. m. 
October 31. The transportation charges on this car were 
hnaid on November 1, ‘and war tax was assessed. In 
carrier’s explanation for assessing of war tax it is stated 
that the switch engine at destination does not work after 
3 p. m., so that car remained in train, not being switched 
out of train or placed for unloading until November 1. 
It is my belief that as no additional charge was assessed 
against this shipment for switching service, and transit 
service was entirely completed before November 1, that 
there should be no war tax on this shipment. 

Answer: The internal revenue officials hold that on 
all “collect” consignments which start on the journey 
before Nov. 1, 1917, but which do not reach destination 
until after midnight Oct. 31, 1917, that the war tax is 
assessable. In the shipment in question, although there 
may have been no charge for switching the car, if the 
same was consigned to a point that made it necessary 
to perform such switching, the shipment had not reached 
destination prior to midnight, Oct. 31, 1917, and the serv- 
ice was not therefore wholly rendered before that time 
and it would appear that the war tax is due thereon; 


assuming, of course, that the shipment was interstate. 
~*~ - es 


Measure of Damages for Conversion. 


Colorado.—Question: What is the measure of damage 
on a shipment imported into the United States moving 
under through bill of lading, billed open, sight draft at- 
tached, paid under bank guarantee, where car upon reach- 
ing port of entry agent wires passing and condition of 
shipment good and when said car is delivered by the 
initial line to another line same is converted, this initial 
line allowing car to come into the hands of a disinterested 
party without authority from shipper or consignee, they 
in turn diverting to another destination? The original 


bill of lading, which we hold, carries an agreed valuation 
for the entire season $200 less than the actual invoice 
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value paid by us. We are given to understand by the 
shipper that the bill of lading valuation is male by agree. 
ment between the custom house officials and shippers, 
Our contention is that the conversion is a breach of con. 
tract and that the bill of lading valuation has nothing 
to do with settlement for our loss. 

Answer: The United States Supreme Court said, in 
the case of G. F. & A. R. vs. Blish, 241 U. S., 190 (see 
Traffic World, May 20, 1916, page 1054), that under the 
federal law the carrier cannot abandon the contract made 
in accordance with the uniform bill of lading, by convert. 
ing a shipment. That is, the carrier could not by its 
conduct give the shipper the right to ignore those terms 
which were applicable to that conduct, and hold the car. 
rier to a different responsibility from that fixed by the 
agreement made under the published tariff and regula. 
tions. If, therefore, the bill of lading valuation is not 
contrary to the requirements of the Cummins amen¢- 
ments, it will govern in claims for conversion the same 
as in any other loss or damage claim. 





Personal Notes 


W. L. Woodggw began his railroad work, soon after high 
school graduation, as a clerk in the manager’s office of the 
Great Southern Dispatch, 
and progressed through 
various clerkships in the 
general freight offices, in 
turn, of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, _ the 
Southern Railway, and 
Seaboard Air Line Rail 
way, until promoted to 
the position of division 
freight and passenger 
agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. He 
resigned the latter place 
to accept: the position of 
general freight agent of 
the Old Dominion Steam 
ship Company, of which 
company he is now vice-president and traffic manager, and 
also a director. He is a charter member of the Trafic 
Club of New York, has always taken an active interest il 
that organization, and in addition to acting on various 
committees has served on the board of governors and as! 
vice-president prior to his recent election to the presiden¢y. 








The Kansas City & Memphis Railway announces thal 
the office of traffic manager is abolished, F. G. Hamble 
having resigned to accept service with the American Rei 
Cross. 

J. M. Allen has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at Portland, Ore. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railway Company announces thil 
John R. Moore is appointed commercial agent at Jacks0l, 
Tenn., vice A. J. Chester, resigned, to accept service wit! 
another company; J. A. Dennis is appointed solicitins 
freight agent at Mobile, Ala., vice Jos. M. Stiggins, T™ 
signed to enter the Naval Reserve of the United States 
H. G. Shears is appointed export and import freight solicit 
ing agent with office at New Orleans; W. M. Penick, tre 
ling freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, havils 
resigned to enter the military service, J. A. Bolger * 
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appointed traveling freight agent; A. A. Thorberson is 
promoted to soliciting freight agent at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bolger; E. A. Stein is appointed soliciting freight 
agent with headquarters at St. Louis Mo., vice J. J. 
Wheatley, resigned. 

Thomas F. Leavitt, traffic manager of the New England 
Cotton Freight Claim Bureau, died December 28. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces that the .commercial 
freight office at Boston is abolished. J. W. Kelly, com- 
mercial agent, is assigned to other duties. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Newark will have a patriotic dinner 
January 17 at Robert Treat Hotel. One of the speakers 
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will be C. L. Belsterling, general traffic counsel of the 


‘U. S. Steel Company. 


The Traffic Club of New England, at its monthly meet- 
ing January 14, will have as its guest of honor Sergt. 
H. E. Pheeny of the 24th Canadian Brigade, who has seen 
service in both the battle of the Marne and Somme, twice 
wounded and now on furlough. 


The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was held January 5. The following officers were 
elected: President, John C. Burrowes; vice-president, 
L. D. Jones; secretary and treasurer, W. L. Waring, Jr. 
Board of governors—For two years: James F. Mead, 
C. P. Lovell, H. C. Avery; for one year, Roy Rainey. 


The Canal as a Carrier of Coal 


(By W. W. Wotherspoon, State Superintendent of Public Works, 
New York.) 

A survey of the commercial possibilities of the im- 
proved canal system of New York reveals a very impor- 
tant feature of the canal operation that is of state-wide 
interest—namely, the ability of the improved canals to 
transport a large portion of the coal, both anthracite 
and bituminous, consumed in this state. 

At the present moment, when the coal situation is 
commanding nation-wide ajtention, any medium that offers 
even a partial solution of this big and vital problem is 
deserving of serious consideration and should be utilized 
in the fullest measure, whenever and wherever available. 

The federal fuél administrator recently stated that there 
were 20,000,000 tons of coal at the mines that could not 
be distributed on account of the inadequacy of railroad 
equipment. Prominent railroad authorities have stated 
that the widespread coal famine does not result so much 
from decreased production and increased consumption 
as it does from a shortage of cars. 

The United States Geological Survey recently announced 
that soft coal operators during one week in July pro- 
duced 76.5 per cent of their capacity. The inadequacy 
of railroad facilities are blamed for 12 per cent of the 
24 per cent shortage from maximum. 

It is evident therefore that the coal problem is a mat- 
ter of distribution rather than production, and the solu- 
tion must be reached by increasing the means of dis- 
tribution and obtaining the greatest efficiency from pres- 
ent facilities. 

Present Distributing Methods. 

According to the United States Geological Survey, in 
a booklet entitled “Coal in 1915,” treating with distribu- 
tion and consumption, coal reaches the markets from 
producing areas by three general methods of transporta- 
tion— 3 

1. All rail. 

2. Rail to tidewater, thence coastwise to coast ports. 

3. Rail to Great Lakes, thence via lakes to lake ports. 

Considering the subject from the standpoint of New 
York state consumers, the second and third methods 
may be dismissed. From the statistics published by the 
Geological Survey, it is shown that little of the coal 
routed to tidewater or to the Great Lakes comes into 
New York state. 

Of all states producing coal, it is shown by the inves- 
tigation of the Geological Survey that the states of Mary- 


land, Ohio and West Virginia were the only producing 
areas delivering coal in New York state markets aside 
from Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania is the greatest coal producing state in 
the country. Bordering New York on the south, with 
its mines in close proximity to the dense population and 
intense industrial activity in New York, it is natural that 
Pennsylvania coal should be consumed in great volume 
here. 

Statistics for 1915 show that although Pennsylvania was 
its own best customer, New York state ranked next, 
consuming more Pennsylvania coal than any other single 
state. . 

Out of a total of 157,955,137 tons of bituminous coal 
produced in Pennsylvania in 1915, there were over 14,- 
000,000 tons shipped into New York state. 

Pennsylvania produced 88,995,061 tons of anthracite in 
1915, of which over 20,000,000 tons were shipped into New 
York. 

This tonnage moved entirely by rail. Therefore, the 
first method of transportation mentioned by the Geological 
Survey (all-rail) has been the only means of distributing 
Pennsylvania coal in New York. 

With the completion of the improved canals another 
route and means of distribution is provided. 

The canal system extends from Buffalo at Lake Erie 
on the west, to the Hudson River on the east. To the 
north, it reaches Lake Ontario at Oswego, and the St. 
Lawrence River through the Champlain division, Lake 
Champlain and connecting Canadian waterways. 

Near the exact center of the state, the Erie, or main 
east and west channel, makes connection with the Cayuga 
and Seneca division. This section runs southward con- 
necting Lakes Cayuga and Seneca. Watkins, on Seneca 
Lake, and Ithaca, on Cayuga Lake, are the two terminals 
of the canal system nearest the bituminous and anthra- 
cite coalfields of Pennsylvania. 

A rail haul of less than 30 miles from the New York- 
Pennsylvania state line makes connection with the canal 
system at points about equidistant from its western, north- 
ern and eastern termini. 

To all that section of the state between Buffalo on 
the west, Oswego on the north, and Albany on the east, 
on the line of the canal, the average water haul is 165 
miles from Watkins and 143.4 miles from Ithaca. 

Of the 157,955,137 tons of bituminous coal produced in 
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Pennsylvania in 1915, 83,698,389 tons were transported 
by rail. The Pennsylvania Railroad transported 57,059,- 
578 tons, or about 68 per cent, and the New York Central 
8,337,868 tons, or about 10 per cent. These two lines 
were the largest bituminous coal carriers. 

There are no statistics available as to the portion of 
Pennsylvania anthracite production transported by indi- 
vidual railroads, but the five railroads operating from 
the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania and making connec- 
tion with the canal system at various points between 
Buffalo and Albany carried 43,951,145 tons of anthracite 
coal in the year ended June, 1916. 

It is shown by the United States Geological Survey 
that 14,430,879 tons of Pennsylvania bituminous coal were 
consumed in New York state in 1915. This is exclusive 
of railroad coal and bunker fuel for ocean vessels and 
steamships on the Great Lakes. 

Since the Pennsylvania Railroad transported 68 per 
cent and the New York Central 10 per cent of the total 
bituminous coal mined in Pennsylvania and moved by 
all-rail routes to other states, it is reasonable to assume 
that these two roads would participate to the same de- 
gree in bituminous coal moved into New York state. On 
this basis, the ceal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from the Pennsylvania bituminous fields into New York 
state would have been about 9,813,009. The New York 
Central tonnage would have been about 1,443,000 tons, 
but inasmuch as it appears the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is the controlling factor in the movement of Pennsylvania 
bituminous coal, the traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone will be considered. 

It is difficult to estimate the anthracite tonnage that 
was transported into New York state by each of the five 
hard coal roads. The percentage of each line to the total 
tonnage transported, if applied to the New York state 
consumption, would, however, give the following approxi- 
mate basis: 


Per Cent. 
BI alas salts wna 6's gy Baoan A wwe ncaa 30.5 6,340,795.67 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........... 23.2 4,833,162.61 
Delaware & Hudson 22.5 4,677,635.15 
Sa adidas cca inc by Wienges enews cw ieceee eee 3,887,636.38 
New York, Ontario & Western 5.1 1,060,264.19 





100 —20,789,404.00 


Rail Routes. 


On movement of coal from the Pennsylvania bituminous 
fields via Pennsylvania Railroad into New York state, by 
far the greatest area of the state is served by the joint 
Pennsylvania and New York Central routes. The junction 
of the New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads at 
which there is the greatest coal interchange and through 
which the greatest area is served is at Himrods, N. Y., 
a point about 15 miles north of Watkins, N. Y., the canal 
terminal at the southern extremity of Seneca Lake. Soft 
coal taken from the Pennsylvania Railroad at Himrods 
Junction destined to points on the line of the New York 
Central between Buffalo and Albany, is carried by the 
New York Central over its Pennsylvania division north- 
ward to Lyons, thence east and west of Lyons to all 
points on the main line. This all-rail route practically 
parallels the canal route via the Cayuga-Seneca and Erie 
canals from Watkins. 

The route of the anthracite movement also closely 
follows the route of the canal. Via the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, anthracite is delivered to lines serving the 
territory intermediate to Albany and Buffalo at Weeds- 
port, Geneva and Canastota, N. Y. Via Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, the point of interchange is 
at Syracuse and Utica. Over the New York, Ontario & 
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Western Railroad, the interchange may be made at Oneid, 
and Utica. Excepting Canastota and Oneida, all of the 
interchange points named are ports on the canal systen, 
On Lehigh Valley traffic via Geneva, the coal is carrieq 
through Ithaca, the canal terminal at the southern e. 
tremity of Cayuga Lake. 

The source of the greatest bituminous production jp 

Pennsylvania is said to be in the Clearfield district, 
Altoona, Pa., is about the geographical center of this 
area. 
From Altoona to that section of New York state he 
tween Albany and Buffalo and as far north as Oswego, 
the average rail haul is about 317 miles. On the assump. 
tion that the average car-mile movement is about 20 miles 
per day, an average 317-mile haul would require about 3 
days per car per round trip. 


Canal Route Saves 5,000 Cars. 


An annual movement of 9,813,000 tons is an average 
monthly tonnage of 817,750 tons. This tonnage, on the 
average loading of 50 tons per car, would require 16,35) 
cars per month for its transportation. As it takes a 
car 30 days to make a round trip, that number of cars 
must be constantly in service between the mines and New 
York state points. 

Suppose, however, instead of routing the bituminous 
coal via the all-rail route into New York, it was hauled 
by rail to Watkins, N. Y., and thence transported by 
canal into the same consuming areas. 

Watkins is about 190 miles from Altoona. At 20 miles 
per day a car may make a round trip between Altoona 
and Watkins in 20 days. It requires 30 days via the all- 
rail route. Therefore, the same amount of coal could 
be transported from the bituminous fields to Watkins for 
distribution via canal in New York state with two-thirds 
the number of cars required by the all-rail movement. 
This car saving would amount to over 5,000 cars per 
month. 

The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre district is about the geo 
graphical center of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. 
The shortest rail mileage from the anthracite region to 
a point of connection with the canal via each of the five 
hard coal roads is: : 


Via— Miles. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to Ithaca............ 113 
pe ER ae nee oe 128 
New York, Ontario & Western to Utica...............-. 169.2 





Delaware & Hudson to Schenectady..........csccsececess 194 

rt eee ae 254 

As a distributing medium, the routes via the Delaware 
& Hudson, the Erie and the Ontario & Western do not 
seem practicable in so far as the average rail-and-water 
haul to the territory between Buffalo and Albany via 
these routes greatly exceeds the haul through the Lehigh 
Valley and Lackawanna railrods connecting with the 
canal at Ithaca. In demonstrating the ability of the water- 
way to transport the anthracite tonnage, therefore, the 
shortest and direct routes only are taken into considera 
tion. 


From Scranton to the section of the state betweel 
Albany and Buffalo and northward to Oswego, the aver 
age all-rail haul via the Lehigh Valley and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroads is approximately 231 
miles. On a 20 mile per day car movement a round triD 
would average 23 days. The anthracite tonnage under 
consideration aggregated 20,789,404. This represents ap 
proximately 1,732,450 tons per month. On the 50 ton pe 
car basis, this volume would require about 34,649 cars 
per month. Since it takes an average of 23 days for 4 
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round trip, 26,565 cars must be constantly in service to 
transport this volume of tonnage. 

If the anthracite tonnage were carried by rail to the 
point of interchange with the canal, an average rail haul 
of 120 miles is involved. The 20 mile per day car move- 
ment would entail 12 days per round trip. This results 
in a car saving of -nearly 50 per cent and would conserve 
over 13,000 cars per month. 


Relief Provided for Other States. 


A utilization of the canal for the transportation of 
anthracite and bituminous coal to the extent indicated 
would therefore result in a conservation of over 18,000 
cars monthly, and the equipment thus conserved might 
transport 900,000 tons of coal per month to other terri- 
tories not accessible via water routes. During the seven 
months’ season of navigation the conservation of so large 
a number of cars would augment the railroad facilities 
to an extent greater than demanded for the distribution 
of the 20,000,000 tons which the fuel administrator states 
cannot be transported on account of the car shortage to 
territories where it is sorely needed. 


The 317 miles average all-rail haul on the annual 
bituminous tonnage creates a ton mileage per month of 
259,226,750 ton-miles. On the anthracite tonnage, with an 
average all-rail haul of 231 miles, the ton mileage monthly 
would be 400,195,950 ton-miles. 


If the bituminous were routed via canal through Wat- 
kins, the ton mileage would be decreased to 155,372,500 
ton-miles. The canal routing via Ithaca on anthracite coal 
would decrease the anthracite ton mileage to 207,894,000 
ton-miles. This represents a monthly ton-mile decrease 
of 296,156,200 ton-miles and during a seven months’ sea- 
son of navigation would total 2,073,093,400 ton-miles. 

Ability of Canal to Accommodate Coal Traffic. 


The coal traffic of the rail lines for a seven months’ 
period of canal navigation would aggreagte about 17,850,- 
000 tons. Let us consider whether the canal can phys- 
ically accommodate this large tonnage volume. 

The canals are limited in their capacity only by the 
quantity of water utilized in operating the locks. Be- 
tween the Cayuga-Seneca and Erie divisions of the im- 
proved canal system there are four locks, two combined 
at Seneca Falls, one each at Waterloo and Cayuga. It 
is known that the available water supply will permit the 
passing of boats through these locks at least once every 
half hour. The lock chambers on the enlarged canal 
can accommodate five of the old-type 240-ton boats with 
their towing tug at one time. Operated 48 times a day, 
they may accommodate 240 boats with a carrying capacity 
of 57,600 tons per day. During the season of canal navi- 
gation, the Cayuga-Seneca Canal is capable of transport- 
ing 12,376,000 tons, or almost 75 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the rail lines. 

This estimate is based on the utilization of the Cayuga- 
Seneca Canal exclusively, while it is quite probable a 
large coal traffic might be developed through other ports 
of transshipment, such as Syracuse, Utica or Weedsport, 
Which are on the Erie division. In view of the ability 
of the Cayuga-Seneca division to transport 75 per cent 
of the rail-borne coal traffic during the season of navi- 
gation, there is no question but that the remaining 25 
ber cent could be cared for through other rail and canal 
Toutes. It seems evident that the improved canal system 
can readily accommodate the entire bituminous and an- 
thracite coal tonnage. 

It is apparent that a utilization of the canals would 
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materially relieve the coal and car shortage, but there 
are still other benefits that may be realized by the diver- 
sion of this volume of coal from the rail to the canal 
route. 

Exclusive of the actual shortage of cars, the inability 
of the railroads to move cars promptly is a perplexing 
problem confronting railroad managers. It cannot be dis- 
puted that a conservation of 18,000 cars per month, made 
possible by the use of the canal for the coal traffic, would 
appreciably relieve the condition. Since an engine may 
haul perhaps 100 loaded coal cars, the conservation of 
locomotives would amount to 180 monthly. The benefits 
which would arise from the adoption of the plan would 
be almost incalculable. 


Relieving Terminal Congestion. 


When every foot of track in yards and terminals is at 
a premium, the withdrawal of 18,000 cars per month for 
seven months in the year releases over 850 miles of track 
for other service. This is the equivalent of 850 miles 
of new track and its value is beyond reckoning. 

The third advantage to be derived from a utilization 
of the canal for coal transportation and what, perhaps, is 
of the greatest interest to the consumer is the economy 
in transportation costs. 

The average rail rate on bituminous coal from the 
Clearfield district to the area in New York state between 
Buffalo and New York is $2.02 per ton. For the average 
haul of 317 miles this rate yields a ton-mile rate of 6.3 
mills. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad publishes a rate of $1.48 
per ton on soft coal from Clearfield district to Watkins 
for transshipment. This rate yields 7.7 mills per ton-mile. 

It is believed coal may be profitably transported in 
large volume via the canal at a rate of 2 mills per ton- 
mile. The average water haul from Watkins being 165 
miles, an average canal rate from Watkins would be 33 
cents per ton. A 33-cent canal rate, plus the rail rate 
of $1.48 from mines to Watkins, makes a through charge 
of $1.81, exclusive of terminal charges. These are an 
unknown factor, but should not materially increase the 
through charge if modern and economical transshipping 
machinery were provided. 

Eliminating terminal charges, however, it is seen that 
the joint rail and canal route creates a saving in the 
cost of transportation per ton on bituminous coal of 41 
cents, and this in spite of the fact the rail rate to Watkins 
exceeds the average rail rate to points between Buffalo 
and Albany by 1.4 mills per ton-mile. If the rate to Wat- 
kins was constructed on the 6.3 millg per ton-mile basis 
yielded by the average all-rail rate, the result would be 
a rate from the mines to Watkins of $1.21 and increase 
the saving in the rail and canal route to 68 cents per ton. 


Anthracite Transportation Cost Reduced. 


The average rail rate on anthracite coal from Penn- 
sylvania fields to the territory in question is $1.947 per 
ton. The average rail haul is 231 miles. This yields a 
ton-mile rate of 8.4 mills. 

The hard coal roads do not publish transshipping rates 
to points of interchange with the canal that are appre- 
ciably lower than the local rate, as is the case via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from the Pennsylvania bituminous fields 
to Watkins, N. Y. However, if rates were put into effect 
from the anthracite region to Ithaca, based on the aver- 
age 8.4 mills per ton-mile all-rail anthracite rate, on the 
average rail haul of 120 miles, the result would be a rate 
of $1.108 per ton. A two-mill-per-ton-mile canal rate on 
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the average canal mileage of 113 miles from interchange 
points to territory between Buffalo and Albany yields a 
rate of 22.6 cents per ton. This combination would make 
a through rail-and-canal rate of $1.334, or 61.3 cents less 
than the all-rail rate, exclusive of terminal charges. 

The foregoing shows that the utilization of the rail and 
canal route would result in a saving in the transportation 
cost of 68 cents per ton on bituminous coal and 61.3 
cents per ton on anthracite coal. On the aggregate 
bituminous and anthracite tonnage for the seven months 
this saving per ton would amount to over $11,000,000. 

The problem of supplying a sufficient number of boats 
is the only obstacle in the way of the immediate utiliza- 
tion of the rail and canal route. It, however, is not diffi- 
cult of solution. 


The average canal haul to the territory between Buffalo 
and Albany from the various possible points of trans- 
shipment is about 115 miles. Assuming boats will pro- 
ceed four miles per hour, on the average, a round trip 
can be made in three days at the most. A movement of 
17,850,000 tons of coal during the season of navigation 
means a daily tonnage of 85,000 tons. To transport such 
amount of coal each day would require 354 boats of the 
240-ton type. On the basis of a three-day schedule, the 
traffic would require the constant service of 1,062 boats. 
The census made by the superintendent of public works 
during 1917 showed there were approximately 675 canal 
boats in service. These, to a great extent, were boats 
of the old type, unsuited for the carrying of grain or 
other high-grade commodities. They are, however, well 
adapted for the coal trade. 


New Boats Needed. 


If all the present boats were utilized, the movement 
of the total coal tonnage under consideration would re- 
quire approximately 387 additional boats of a 240-ton 
capacity. The type of boat required is simple in design 
and cheap of construction. A sufficient additional number 
of wooden boats could be built with little or no delay. 
Should the new barges be of larger dimensions, a less 
number would be needed. 


Coal Traffic Once Big Factor on Canals. 


That the industrial. interests of New York state once 
recognized the opportunities afforded by the canal in the 
transportation of coal, is apparent from the statistics of 
canal commerce of a few decades ago. Over a million 
and one-half tons of coal have been transported on the 
canals of New York in a single season. 


Causes’ of Diversion to Railroads. 


Why this commerce passed from the canals to the 
railroads is readily explained. The first cause, no doubt, 
was the lack of modern and properly equipped terminals 
on the. canal. A second factor was the convenience 
offered big consumers by the railroads in providing private 
sidetracks, thus enabling factories to unload at their 
plant. A third and most potent contributing cause was 
the inefficient and undependable service provided by the 
individual boat owner. Big shippers found the boat owner 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. When there was an 
urgent need of boats none were to be had. All of these 
expensive and unsatisfactory conditions, abetted, undoubt- 
edly by railroad competition and discriminatory railroad 
rates, forced the coal traffic from the state waterways. 

In the season of 1917, despite the urgent need of manu- 
facturers and the inability of the railroads to adequately 
serve their needs, but 234,941 tons of coal were carried 
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on the canals and practically none over the Cayuga-Seneg 
division. 


Situation Demands Canals Be Utilized. 


The transportation situation now existing demands tha 
the commercial and manufacturing interests awaken t 
the peril that threatens them. The railroads must hp 
augmented by every available means of transportation j 
they are to survive the burden imposed on them anj 
efficiently serve the nation at this most critical period 
The improved canal system of New York state is the 
finest substitute for rail transportation anywhere available, 

There is no reason why a large portion of the bituni. 
nous and anthracite coal consumed in the state shoulj 
not be transported by the canals. The conditions inf. 
encing the routing of coal via the rail routes have bee 
entirely overcome in the construction of the new canal, 
Terminals are available for service at practically ever 
port of the canal system. They have been or will be 
equipped with devices for the speedy and economical 
handling of the traffic. If the coal traffic warrants special 
machinery, it can be provided. Coal may be unloaded 
from barges, loaded to cars and switched to industries 
at a comparatively small cost. The state and federal 
laws provide for this. 

If it could be assured that the coal consumed in New 
York would be routed via the canal,. no reason exists 
why boats capable of transporting coal to the canals’ ca 
pacity should not be speedily constructed. Under capable 
management the requirements of all could be adequately 
and efficiently served. The coal-carrying boats, to render 
the maximum of service, should be under some central 
ownership or control. The railroads now voluntarily 
offer to co-operate with dependable water lines. De 
structive railroad competition need no longer be feared. 
If rates are discriminatory, the state and federal com 
missions are in power to take summary action. 


With the routing of coal through the canal assured and 
with the necessary boats in existence, the only facilities 
then lacking would be temporary storehouses, coal trestles 
er other structures or devices which would permit the 
cheap and prompt transfer of coal from car to barge. 
No difficulties exist in the providing of these facilities 
to men who would earnestly take up the proposition 

In the case of export coal, it is believed canal barges 
may transport coal from transshipping points in central 
New York to shipside in New York harbor, thus eliminat- 
ing transshipment and lighterage, now required in the 
exportation of coal through New York and appreciably 
relieving the harbor congestion. 

The solution of the coal problem confronting the ms 
jority of New York state industries is in their own hands. 
A maximum utilization of the canal facilities and the 
fullest measure of co-operation and support on the patt 
of shippers is all that is necessary. In the protection 
of their own interests, as a measure of relief to other 
territories not accessible by water routes and as a patti: 
otic duty, the canal should be used to the very limit of 
its capacity. 
























COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has modified its order in Docket 461], 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, so as to become effective 
April 1, 1918, instead of February 1, 1918. 

The Commission has modified its order in Docket 9075, 
State of Iowa vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al., so as to become 
effective March 1, 1918, instead of February 1, 1918. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 7 . igen Hang Club, Boston. C. W. Robie, Pres.; 
a son, Secy. 
followi list of traffic clubs will be published f time 

Th gy We oak that readers notify us of a ae or a New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; C. A. 

any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) Swope, Secy. 
S that Akron Traffic Association. E. L. Tragesser, Pres.; T. E. Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
en tM parry, Secy. Sec’y-Treas, 
at be Baltimore Traffic Club. H. M. Foster, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.: John P. 
Hon i Secy. Byrne, Secy. 
i and §=Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
eriod. HH poat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- Gillig, Secy. 
's Utell comber, Secy.-Treas. Philadelphia Traffic Club. H. G. Sickel, Pres.; W. H. 
ilable, Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. Montgomery, Secy. 


ri tuni- : ' 
al Schleicher, Secy. : Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
houll §=Buffalo Transportation Club. D. B. Fleming, Pres.; delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 


 infle 
Henry Adema, Secy. ' . ‘ 
> been Chicago Traffic Club. ©. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, “aa Traffic Club. Charles McNicholl, Pres.; A. H. 


canal, 
Secy. : : 
every Chicago Transportation Association. W. C. Siegrist, “thn cane R. 


vill be pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 
omica M cincinnati—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 


special My uM. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 
loaded Cleveland Traffic Club, C. F. Wood, Pres.; B. A. Ham- Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 


ustries ilton, Secy. ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 


‘ederal Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber Southwick, Secy. 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 


n Nev pallas Traffic Club. ©. A. Deuel, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, Secv- 
exists I secy Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 


us’ cM Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, Pres-; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
apable Secy. San Francisco Transportation Club. A. H. Dougall, Jr., 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; 


central HM Detroit Transportation Club. J. S. Kellie, Pres.; G. A. © W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. . 
ntarily walker, Secy. South Bend Traffic Club. J. P. Stahr, Pres.; J. L. Kit- 


- De Erie Traffic Club. M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Hismann, ‘ser, Secy.-Treas. , 
feared, Secy. Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 


1 com Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- F- W. Franklin, Secy. - 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; Ned Vermilya, Secy. St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; ae 


ed ani Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; Slattery, Secy. 
cilities [BB E. Wyatt, Secy. St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 


restle [% Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. SCY: ; 
rit the [ Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. Toledo Transportation Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres.; 


barge | Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; a. T. Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
cilities [H Kroon, Secy. Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 


ysition Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef- Ue! E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

barges [M fngwell, Secy. Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 

central Indianapolis Transportation Club. J. L. Keach, Pres; 3. Peckham, Secy. 

iminat BL. E. Stone, Secy. 

in the ® Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber COMMISSION ORDERS 

eciably Hof Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 

he ma @ Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 





















































juately Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Flickinger, Pres.; 
render #4 Ss. Fogg, Secy. 


The Commission has modified its order in case 8477—the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa 


wail vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et also as to permit defend- 
" Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board ant to establish on five days’ notice the rates set forth 


nd the of Commerce. P. H. Garrity, Pres.; J. H. Dasher, Secy. in said order; also orders in Dockets 3464, State of Iowa 

le par Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred et al. vs. C., St. P. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al.; 3464 (Sup. 1), 

~<a A. Wild, Secy. Same vs. A, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.: 3464 (Sup. 2), Same 

a Los Angeles Traffic Association. E. L. Lewis, Pres.; ys Jowa Central Ry. Co. et al.; 3464 (Sup. 3),. Same 
Tl 

he 7 H. C. Smith, Secy. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co.; 3464 (Sup. 4), Same vs. Illinois 


Louisville Transportation Club. G. C. Devol, Pres.; (entral R. R. Co.: 3464 (Sup. 5), Same vs. C., R. L & P. 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. Ry. Co.; 3464 (Sup. 6), Same vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, (o.; 3464 (Sup. 7), Same vs. Chicago Great Western 
Pres,; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. R. R.; 3464 (Sup. 8), Same vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co.; 
t 4611, Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. M. Patriarche, Pres.; F. T. and 3465, Same vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 

fective Fultz, Secy. The Commission has ordered the vacation of the sus- 
+t 9078, * emg sonay Traffic Club. S. R. Mather, Pres.; W. W. pension of supplement 11 to F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 1159, 
: bson, Secy. the carriers having canceled the increased rates under 
becom Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; E. E. Burk- suspension in I. and S. 1086—New Orleans-Texas Com- 
8. hard, Secy. modities. 
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THE TRAFFIC MAN 


(By Wm. S. Groom, traffic manager the Whitaker Paper Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio) 
You can talk about your meatless days 
And wheatless, too; well, say, 
Have you ever met the poor old vet 
Who starts the freight away? 


He loads your orders on a truck, 
And sends them to the station, 
But this is not his day of luck, 
& goose-egg is his ration. 


For back they come into our stock, 
Because of the embargo, 

Clamped tight, as hard as any rock, 
He cannot ship your cargo. 


Next day he tries another road, 
And almost has his inning, 

But finds there are no cars to load, 
Which still prevents his winning. 


Not conquered yet, he tries again, 
A traction depot now his goal. 
The agent says “good-night! Amen,” 
The power house is out of coal. 


And then, one Friday afternoon, 
He sends it out by rail and lake, 
But smiles soon turn to deepest gloom; 
They took the shipment by mistake. 


His days are filled with fruitless trials, 
What are the railroads for? 

At night he cusses and defiles 
The Kaiser and the war. 


At last fair fortune crowns his zeal, 
The shipment now is on its way; 

But five miles out a broken wheel 
Subjects it to the first delay. 


A hot box next, a broken gear, 
To move ten miles it takes a year. 
It’s held for billing at the junction, 
Then sent back without compunction. 


But finally it ends its ride, 

To find the consignee has died; 

It’s damaged, short, and overcharged, 
The war tax, too, has been enlarged. - 


Our salesman writes, “It makes me sick, 
Send out another shipment, quick!” 
The next three words burn up his pen, 
And then the trouble starts again. 


And so you see the Traffic Man 
Just limps along as best he can; 
The boss is near exasperation, 
Because he can’t get transportation. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has vacated its order of April 24, 1917, 


in Docket 5584, Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Vol. XXI, No.3 


Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 10004. The Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. Or. 
gon Short Line R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on canned vegetables anj 
catsup, straight or mixed carloads from Morgan, Utah, ty 
points in Montana. Cease and desist order, estblishment 
agg and reasonable joint through rates and reparation askej 
or. 

No. 10005. Butterworth-Judson Corporation et al., Newark, 
N. J., vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 

Against a failure to accord complainants free pickup anj 
delivery service for express matter at their plants in Newar 
as unjust and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in favor of 
concerns located within the limits assigned by the companig 
for the performance of this service. Cease and desist order, 
establishment of just and reasonable regulations and prac. 
tices asked for. 

No. 10006. Calumet Steel Co., 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a fifth class rate of 11%c on C. L. shipments of 
steel tubing from Chicago Heights, Ill., to Mishawaka anj 
South Bend Ind., and unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds a published commodity rate of 7.4c. Cease 
and desist order, the publication of the 7.4c rate to be ap. 
plied on steel tubing. 

= ai Sugar Land Mfg. Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. (, 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hulls from 
points in Arkansas to Sugar Land. Cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates asked for. 

No. 10008. National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn., Ney 
= City, for Stevens-Eaton Co., vs. Tallulah Falls Ry. (Co, 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a carload shipment of 
rough lumber from Prentiss, N. C. to New York. Cease anj 
desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10609. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, S. T. Aleus é 
Co., New Orleans, vs. Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on headings, hoops ani 
staves, C. L., from New Orleans to stations on the T. & N. 0, 
to Port Arthur, Tex. Cease and desist order, establishment 
of reasonable rates asked for. 

No. 10010. Fred R. Allen et al., Ithaca, N. Y. and elsewhere, ys, 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
shipments of cows and calves from Ithaca to points in Wis- 
consin. Cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates ani 
reparation asked for. 

No. 10011. The Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis-Sa 
Francisco et al. 

Alleges the basis of class rates in effect at Birmingham is 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and give 
Memphis an undue advantage over Birmingham on trafic 
to other cities in the southeast, notably Atlanta, Chatta 
nooga and Nashville. Asks for just and reasonable class 
rate basis and reparation on all freight moving between De 
cember 28, 1915, and the time of the Commission’s decision 
on this complaint. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Leland’s fifteenth section application No. 2898, covering 
rates on various commodities from Galveston, Housto 
and Port Arthur, Tex., on import traffic, published in his 
I. C. C. 740, to Missouri River and related points to com 
ply with fourth section order 6704, has been ordered cor 
solidated with Docket No. 9905. 


Chicago, IIll., vs. Michigan 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) art 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffc 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9851—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. et al. 
9852—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Houston & Brazos Val: 
ley -R. R. Co. et al. 


January 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
t. & S. 1135—New England canned fish. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9380—The Pollak Steel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9761—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odel, receivers tna 
Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
9658—The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kar: 
sas vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. and following fourth 
section applications involving rates on fresh or green 4) 
ples, C. L., from points in Kansas to points in Oklahoma 
Texas and Arkansas: Leland’s 631, 697 and 701. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9009—Claims for loss and damage of grain. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8479—The American Fork and Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F: 
R. BR. Co. et al. 
8131—In the matter of rates on and classifiaction of lumbe' 
and lumber products. 


January 21—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Smith: 
9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilent 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. and portions of the followité 
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fourth section applications involving transportation of rough 
rice from points in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas to Lake Charles, La., also such portions 
of applications involving charges for transportation of clean 
rice, rice products and rice by-products from Lake Charles, 
La., to interstate destinations: 581, 624, 957 and 1618—F. A. 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961—W. A. Poteet, agent. 


January 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Smith: 
9902—Ruddock Orleans Cypress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9930—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
9914—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


January 25—Akron, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
9350—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
9350, .. No. 1—The McGraw Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Pa. 
Co. et al. 
9350, Sub. No. 2—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9799—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
9720—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9695—The La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
a aa Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9579, Sub. No. 1—Kelley Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
9579, Sub. No. 2—The Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et al. 


january 25—New Orleans, La., EEaviner Smith: 
9918—A. J. Higgins Lumber and Export Co. vs. N. O. G. N. 
BR. RB. Co. ot al. 
January 26—New Orleans—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 1127—Sugar from New Orleans. 


January 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 

97022—Memphis-Southwestern investigation. 

9g86—Chaniber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Ry. Co. et al. 

7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

9905—Rates to Missouri River cities and related territories. 
Also fea Section Applications 2080, 1815, 2079, 1997, 
2099, 2189. 

9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Arkansas 
Central R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates from 
Memphis to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Oklahoma and elsewhere: 458— 
N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 799—St. L.-S. F. R. R.; 1548—Southern 
Ry. Co.; 1898—W. H. Hosmer; 1952—L. & N. R. R.; 2045— 
Ill. Cent. R. R.; 2138—M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220 
—Iron Mountain; 702—Leland & Tucker; 1867—W. H. Hos- 
mer. Also fourth section application 674 et al., Poteet, 
Emerson, Leland and Hosmer, involving class and com- 
modity rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha, 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points. 


January 28—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9827—Alabama & Mississippi R. R. Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio R. 
R. Co. et al. 


February 11—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Gibson: 

$828—C. M. Lewis Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 

9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

9404—State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—Services of man, 46, married, with railroad ex- 
Perience of over twenty years as stenographer, freight clerk, 
operating department office work and assistant operating offi- 
cial. Satisfactory references furnished as to character and 
ability. Good reason for wishing to leave present employment. 
Address X, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER of large indus- 
trial concern by man with experience and ability, now em- 
Dloyed. Minimum salary $3,600. Best of references. Address 
L.T. D. 3. The Traffic World. Chicago. 


An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
Invites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
Pond -4 commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 
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LEAGUE FOR AVERAGE AGREEMENT 


The new railroad situation brought about by the govern- 
ment taking over control of the railroads was the occasion 
for a meeting January 10 to consider what action the 
National Industrial Traffic League would take to protect 
the interests of its members and the manner in which the 
various regional committees might continue their co- 
operation with the sub-committees of the commission on 
car service with respect to conserving transportation fa- 
cilities. With view to discussing these various questions, 
and, if possible, shaping a general policy, a joint meeting 
was called of the League’s executive committee, the com- 
mittee on car demurrage and storage, the central committee 
on transportation efficiency, and the chairmen of the 
twenty-eight or so regional committees. 

A special committee was authorized to go to Washington, 
D. C., early next week. It was stated that the new demur- 
rage rules, in so far as they abrogate the average agree- 
ment, will be protested. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
RaestS St.Louis 


Bind Them Up 


Hundreds of Traffic World 
subscribers, appreciating the 
value of the publication as a per- 
manent reference work, have their 
copies permanently bound in book 
form. 


Our charge for doing this kind 
of work is only $1.50 net per vol- 
ume, and we do it right, a good 
quality of law buckram being 
used, and the volumes being 
properly marked in gilt letters on 
red and black leather labels. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, Il. South Chicago, Ill. 

I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE Bn TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 

Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CENTRAL STORAGE co. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina, 


















GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
c Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
Merchandise and General Storage for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
cs : New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Transferring and Forwarding Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 









an LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Transfer d Storage Co. Best Distribution Point In the West 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
EL PASO, TEXAS hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso Service—the foundation of our success. 





CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 








Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 







520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. sspONY EXPRESS” 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. JOSEPH - - . . MO. 
Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 4 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 






trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 

















° CHICAGO— 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 






Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 





a cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
Storage, Transfer and F orwarding Gstiverios throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
oors for rent. 





Warehouse on New York Central Tracks INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 














GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS Excellent Sarees ent ye ge —._ ) ern 

ts. D ance rate cents. embers of American arehouse- 

been ome moe . a Severe ere. da men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 
est Insurance Rate in City. Write for particulars. 










GALVESTON, TEXAS a B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 








oAk LAND CALIFORNIA sacramento Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 
= pegcagapcietng 823-825 Lafayette St. 


POOL CAR SERVICE | wavenuee, wea 


ales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ A 


waren 









cnenes Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


536 The Rookery Buliding Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 







Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 






qnuary 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS— Continued 


=F ionn BR. Walker Claude W. Owen} R, W. ROPIEQUET | JEAN PAUL MULLER 













— WALKER & OWEN AVVRRNEY AT UAW ' ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 
0’) Interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities oittes, Involving, Financial and Operating Ansivess 
_ any Murphy Bullding, East St. Loule, tl. ste ‘Ltiestion before ‘cate and Federal Cosmas: 
ANSI? [Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C.| 56 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
— ee ——————— eee eee 
C JOHN B. DAISH Cc & co IS Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
a Practices before the Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
Int Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
yutors interstate Commerce Cases Only oS, Ce Cee a agengynene C~ Public Service Commis- 
r Co., 418-430 South Market St., Chicago |" 0% ® Specialty. 
peane 602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 596.7.5.9.19 colorado Bids., Washington, D. c. |Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 


St. Louls 











Bureau of Applied Economics|waLTER E. McCORNACK 


povthere | yo Bt age gM a 
if Data trom’ Records of Interstate Com. |Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
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Burton Butted In! 


From Elevator Boy to the Traffic Department of a 
Trunk Line Railroadgin Five Months 


cago building. For him life was literally a 

series of “ups-and-downs”—without getting any- 
where in particular. He determined to get out of the 
elevator shaft—into some field that offered him man-size 
work with man-size earnings. What work would he 
enter? Most fields, he realized, were overcrowded. The 
thing to do, therefore, was to get into some line that 
wasn’t over-run with job-hunters. 


L. BURTON was running an elevator in a Chi- 
A. 


Burton’s attention was directed to Transportation. Here, 
he learned, was a gigantic new profession, literally begging 
for men trained to serve as traffic managers for manu- 
facturing and shipping concerns, railroads and steamship 
lines, etc. He found out, that to qualify for one of these 
positions he must learn something about the laws and rules 
of Interstate Commerce and how to route and classify ship- 
ments so as to obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries 
and lowest rates. 


HE TRAINED BY MAIL 


Burton resolved to learn—but how and where? He 
couldn’t give up his elevator position, for he needed every 
penny to keep going. It was then that the American Com- 
merce Association came into his life. This Association, 
he learned, was a body of experienced Traffic men, organ- 
ized to train men by mail for executive traffic positions. 
To make a short story shorter, Burton took up the A. C. A. 
training, studying in his spare time. He was only on his 
sixth lesson when he competed in an examination with 
more than 80 experienced traffic men for a position in the 
traffic department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Louis 
Railroad and passed at the head of the list with the per- 
fect mark of 100%! But here’s his own letter telling how 
he “butted in” and won the position: 


“T take the opportunity of sincerely thanking the 
American Commerce Association for the assistance 
you rendered me since I became a member. I was 
at that time running an elevator. After sending in 
my sixth lesson paper, I took the examination of 
a Chicago railroad, and made a mark of one hun- 
dred per cent. Since that time I have had a pro- 
motion as a result of the additional technical 
knowledge derived from my A. C. A. Training 
Service. I am now earning twice as much as I 
did when I first became a member of your Asso- 
ciation, and I expect another increase within a 
short time. Previous to becoming a member I had 
never had any traffic or railroad experience of any 
kind, so that whatever I have accomplished I owe 
entirely to the Association.” 

(Signed) A. L. Burton. 


LET THE A. C. A. HELP YOU 


Regardless of how young or old you are—are you am- 
bitious? Do you want to get into the executive positions 


in traffic, where the salaries run from $2,500.00 to $25,000.00 
a year and higher? Then let the American Commerce As- 
sociation train you by mail as it has successfully trained 
hundreds of others. You won’t have to take a minute from 
your present duties. You will find the work fascinating 
and easy to master. The A. C. A. staff of traffic experts 
have so simplified the work that you will find it remarkably 
easy to learn. Take up A. C. A. training, you get the 
assistance of such prominent traffic men as T. Albert Gantt, 
traffic manager Corn Products Co.; Wm. Scott Cowie, 
general eastern freight agent Erie R. R.; Samuel G. Lutz, 
general traffic manager Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chas. E. 
Mayer, traffic manager Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation; A. C. Westfall, traffic manager American 
Tobacco Co.; D. E. Gelatt, assistant general freight agent 
New York Central R. R.; as well as nearly 200 others of 
equal prominence. i 


THE OPPORTUNITY BEFORE YOU 


The shortage in competent traffic men today is alarming. 
Ask the railroads; ask the manufacturers and shippers. 
They are looking eagerly for trained traffic men who can 
prevent mistakes in rates, routing, demurrage and handling 
charges, incorrect classifications, etc. The war is daily 
adding to the demand for men who can direct Transporta- 
tion. The Government, in order to meet the very great 
freight congestion which exists today, has practically taken 
control over through routes and rates, which creates the 
necessity of having all freight bills carefully checked by 
competent traffic men in order to determine the proper 
transportation costs. Every new situation which arises is 
to be controlled by Law or Regulations or Ruling by Traffic 
Associations and the intricacies of these problems further 
increase the demand for trained traffic men. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The American Commerce Association has published a 
remarkable book for free distribution which explains every- 
thing in detail and tells how anyone may quickly learn 
the new profession of traffic management. The possibilities 
in this field today—great as they are—are nothing com- 
pared to what they will be a year from now. If you are 
at all interested in getting into traffic positions paying 
salaries of $2,500 to $10,000 and more, be fair to yourself 
and write for the remarkable book now offered free by the 
Association. In writing, please state whether you are a 
beginner or whether you have had previous traffic experi- 
ence, and give your present age and occupation. Address, 
American Commerce Association, Dept. 21-A, 206 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (American Commerce Building.) 
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Wells Fargo Money Orders— 


A Convenience to the Soldier 


They are easily cashed both here and abroad. All express 
companies accept them as well as firms and individuals. 


Wells Fargo Money Orders may be bought at thousands of 
offices in all parts of the United States as well as at branch 
agencies. Many of them are located in the camps. 


It’s not safe to send money through the mails. A personal 
check means, in many instances, the payment of a commission 
for cashing it and a guarantee is usually required as to its 


being good. 


These difficulties are eliminated for those who use Wells 
Fargo Money Orders. Guaranteed against loss. Cost no 
more than any other. 


Wells Fargo can serve our boys in many 
ways. Ask for leaflet giving details. 


Wells Fargo & Company 
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